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THE OLD SERIES CONTAINED 
10 VOLS. AND 30 NOs. 


BITBLACVURBB. 


MARY HOWITT’S SKETCHES OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
Just published. 

Mary Howitt’s volume is altogether charming—in exterior, in embellishments, 
incontents. The “Sketches” are in verse ; the sweet, simple, natural, and 
pious verse of this delightful writer, which possesses a character of tenderness 
and sweetness all itsown. We fear lest the multitude, taking her literally at 
her word, may imagine this a work fit for children merely. It is adapted to 
children certainly, but its uses are expansive as humanity. We can but enu- 
merate a few of the subjects. The “Coot,” the ‘ Camel,” the “ Cedar 





Trees,” the “Monkey,” the “Eagle,” the “Kingfisher,” the ‘ Broom- | 


flower.” Bat this is an idle task. We must not quote two-thirds of the 
volume, and, limited in this respect, we are quite at a loss what to select. Per- 
haps a stanza, gleaned here and there, will best convey an idea of the nature 
and execution of these exquisite pictures, as this of the Monkey :-— 

Monkey, little merry fellow, 

Thou art Nature’s Punchinello ; 

Full of fun, as Puck could be— 

Harlequin might learn of thee! | 

* . * * 

In the very ark, no doubt, 

You went frolicking about ; 

Never keeping in your mind, 

Drowned monkeys left behind ! 


Have you no traditions—none, 
OF the court of Solomon ? 

No memorial how ye went 

With Prince Hiram’s armament! 


Look now at him !—slyly peep ; 
He pretends he is asleep ; 

Fast asleep upon his bed, 

With his arm beneath his head. 
Now that posture is not right, 

And he is not settled quite ; 
There! that’s better than before,— 





And the knave pretends to snore. | 


Ha! he is not half asleep : 
See, he slyly takes a peep. 


Monkey, though your eyes were shut, , 
¥ 


You could see this little nut. 


You shall have it, pigmy brother! 
What, another! and another! 
Nay, your cheeks are like a sack,— 
Sit down and begin to crack. 


There the little ancient man 

Cracks as fast as crack he can! 

Now, good bye, you merry fellow, 

Nature’s primest Punchinello.” 
We shall next take The Water Rat :— 


Come unto the meadows, this bright summer day,— 
The people are busily making the hay. 
After a bright, fresh description of the woods, we get to the subject of the 
sketch. 
There I'll show you the brown water-rat at his play. 
You will see nothing blither this blithe summer-day. 


A glad innocent creature, for whom was ordained, 
The quiet of brooks and the plants they contained ; 
But hush! step as lightly as leaves in their fall, 
Man has wrong’d him, and he is in fear of us all. 
See! there he is sitting, the tree roots among, 
And the reed-sparrow by him is singing her song. 
See how gravely he sits; how demure and how still, 
Like an anchorite old at his mossy door sill. 
Ah no, now his mood of sedateness is gone, 
And his barlequin mctions he'll show us anon. 
Look ! now, how quickly the water he cleaves, 
And again he is up 'mong those arrow-head leaves. 
See his little black head, and his eyes sparkling shine ; 
He has made up his mind on these dainties to dine. 
From the Water-Rat we pass to the Sparrow's Nest. 
—— What a medley thing it is ; 
I never saw a nest like this; 
Put together. odds and ends, 
Pick'd up from enemies and friends. 
See! bits of thread, and bits of rag, 
Just like a little rubbish-bag ! 
Here’s a scrap of red and brown, 
Like the washer-woman's gown ; 
And here is muslin, pink and green, 
And bits of calico between ; 
‘ Ah! never thinks the lady fair, 
As she goes by with mincing air, 
How the pert sparrow overhead, 
Has robbed her gown to make its bed ' 
See! hair of dog and fur of cat, 
And rovings of a worsted mat 
* * * > >. 
Well, here has hoarding been and hiving, 
And not a little good contriving ; 
Before a home of peace and ease, 
Was fashioned out of things like these, 
Think, had these odds and ends been brought 
To some wise man renowed for thought, 
Some man of men, the very gem, 
Pray what could he have done with them’ 
If we had said, “* Here, sir, we bring 
You many a worthless little thing ; 
Just bits and scraps so very small 
That they have scarcely size at all ; 
And out of these you must contrive, 
A dwelling large enough for fire, 
Neat, warm, and snug, with comfort stored, 
Where five small things may lodge and board. 





We leave the astonishment of the philosopher to come to the moral of the 


tale -— 
And here, in this uncostly nest, 
These little creatures have been blest ; 
Nor have Kings known in palaces, 
Half their contentedness in this, 
Poor simple dwelling as it is ' 





— 


ee 


We would have copied out the whole of the migration of the patriotic ** Grey 
Squirrels,” the Scots, the Swiss, the Poles, among the quadrupeds, who, over- 
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are each exquisite ; the latter,—but 


run by the wild swine, retreated from their country in good order; but that we | 


see there the initials, W. H. The description of a Lapland winter, and the 
scenery of the northern regions, which ushers in this tale, is most beautiful, 
Again we would fain take the Trave Story or Wen-Srinner, a tale of chivalry, 
—of Baron Blue-bottle, and Madgy de la Moth, save that we could not break its 
unity, and are, besides, tempted to plunge into the splendid sun-lit Southern 
Seas, for— 
O, the South! the balmy South, 
How warm the breezes float ! 
How warm the amber waters stream, 
From off our basking boat. 
Come dewn, come down, from the tall ship's side, 
What a marvellous sight is here! 
Look, purple rocks and crimson trees, 
Down in the deep so clear, 
See! where the shoals of dolphins go, 
A glad and glorious band, 
Sporting among the dry-bright woods, 
Of a coral fairy-land. 
See! on the violet sands beneath, 
How the gorgeous shells do glide ; 
O, Sea! Old Sea, who yet knows half 
Thy wonders and thy pride. 
Look how the sea-plants trembling float, 
All like a mermaid's locks, 
Waving in thread of ruby red, 
Cver these nether rocks. 
Heaving and sinking soft and fair, 
Here hyacinth,—there green, 
With many a stem of golden growth, 
And starry flower between. 


The Garden, which is in a different style, will be a favourite with many. It 


was a child’s garden. 
Full of flowers as it could be, 
And London-pride its border 


And as soon as came the pleasant spring, 
The singing birds built in it, 

The blackbird and the throstle-cock, 
The woodlark and the linnet. 


We cannot go over the catalogue of its beauties, but we may select a few. 
A lilac tree and a guelder rose, 
A broom, and a tiger-lily, 
And I walked a dozen miles to find 
The true white daffodilly. 


I had marigolds and jilliflowers, 
And pinks, all pinks exceeding, 

I'd a noble root of love-in-a-mist, 
And plenty of love-lies-bleeding. 


I found far off in the pleasant fields, 
More flowers than I can mention ; 
I found the English asphodel, 
And the spring and autumn gentian. 


I found the orchis, fly, and bee, 
And the cistus of the mountain, 

And money-wort and the adder’s tongue, 
Beside an o!d wood fountain. 


I found within another wood 
The rare pyrola blowing, 

For wherever there was a pleasant flower 
I was sure to find it growing. 


I set them in my garden beds, 
Those beds I Joved so dearly,— 

Where I laboured after set of sun, 
And in summer mornings early. 


O, my pleasant, pleasant garden-plot ! 
A shrubbery was beside it,— 

And an old and mossy apple-tree, 
With a woodbine wreathed to hide it. 


Oftimes I sat within my bower, 
Like a king in all his glory ; 

Oftimes I read, and read for hours, 
Some pleasant wondrous story. 


I read of gardens in old times, 
Old stately gardens kingly ; 

Where people walked in gorgeous crowds, 
Or for silent musing singly. 


I raised up visions in my brain, 
The noblest and the fairest ; 
But still I thought my garden best, 


And thought it far the rarest. 
+ . * , * 


Who can forbear to enrich the heart and fancy of every young person, with 


whom he may be connected, with poetry like this! 


We shall not here cite more than one stanza from our special favourite, the | 
“Wood-mouse.” It is embued, like many of Mary Howitt’s compositions, with 


the finest spirit of Wordsworth. 
I saw a little Wood-mouse once, 
Like Oberon in his hall, 
With the green, green inoss beneath his feet, 
Sit under a mushroom tall. 


I saw him sit and bis dinner eat, 
All under the forest tree,— 

His dinner of chesnuts ripe and red, 
And he eat it heartily. 


I wish you could have seen him there, 
It did my spirit good, 
To see the small thing God made 
Thus eating in the wood. 
From the Humming-bird we quote this delicious stanza -— 
How glad the heart of Eve would be, 
In Eden's glorious bowers, 
To see the first, first Homming-bird, 
Among the first spring flowers. 
> , > 


Thou little shining creatore, 
God saved thee from the Flood, 
With the Eagie of the mountain land, 
And the Tiger of the wood ' 


| 


| 
| 
{ 
! 
| 


| 





Look at it near, all knit together, 

Moss, willow-down, and many a feather ; 
So soft, so light, so wrought with grace, 
So suited to this greenwood place, — 
And spangled over, as with intent 

Of giving fitting ornament ; 

Like silvery flakes of lichen bright, 

That shine like opals dazzling white ' 
Think only of the creature small 

That wrought this soft and silvery ball ; 
Without a tool to aid her skill, 

Nougbt but ber little feet and bill ; 
Without a pattern whence to trace 

Her little roofed-in dwelling-place, 

And does not in your bosom spring 

Love for this skilful little thing ! 

See there's a window in the wall ; 

Peep in: the house is not so small, 

But snug and cozy you shall see, 

A very decent family ! 

Now count thein—one, two, three, four, fire— 
Nay, sixteen merry things alive ; 

Where you your little hand could not get 
T'm glad you've seen it, for you never 
Saw ought before so soft and clever ! 


Still prettier and yet more tender is the wild Spring Crocus, The Spring 
Crocus,— 
——An English flower 
That only groweth here and there. 


But in our meadows it is growing. 
And now it is the early spring, 
And see from out the kindly earth 
How many thousands issue forth, 
As ifit gloried to give birth, 
To such a lonely thing 
> >. 


I love the odorous hawthorn flower, 
I love the wilding's bloom to see, 
I love the light anemonies 
That tremble to the faintest breeze, 
And hyacinth-like orchises 
Are very dear to me. 


The star-wort is a fairy flower, 
The violet is a thing to prize, 
The wild-pink un the craggy ledge, 
‘The waving sword-like water-sedge, 
And e’en the Robin-ran-i'-the-hedge, 
Are precious in mine eyes 
Yes, yes, Llove them all, bright things ' 
But then, such glorious flowers as these 
Are dearer still,—I'll tell you why, 
There's joy in many a thousand eye, 
When first goes forth the welcome cry, 
Of “ Lo! the Crocuses !" 


The little toiling children leave 
Their care, and here by thousands throng ; 
And, through the shining meadow run, 
And gather them,—not one by one, 
But by grasped handfels,—where are none 
To say that they do wrong. 


They run, they leap, they shout for joy; 
They bring their infant brethren here ; 

They fill each little pinafore ; , 

They bear their baskets brimming 0 er, 

Within their little hearts they store, 
This first joy of the year. 


Yes, joy in these abundant meadows, — 
Pours out like to the earth's o’erflowing , 
And less that they are beautifal, 
Than that they are so plentifol, 
So free for every child to pull. 
I love to see them growing ! 

Beautiful spirit of homanity! may thousands on thousands, old and young, 
listen to your gentle teachings ! 

It is bat fair to say that the poblisher and artist have executed their respec- 
tive departments as if desirous of doing due honour to these sweet inapirations 
of maternal love. The engraver almost deserved to have had his name on the 
title page, is company with that of Mary Howitt. 

— 


‘* 

DR. BOWRING’S MINOR MORALS FOR YOUNG? 
yee 
Just published. 

Dr. Bowring inculeates his Minox semen by stories told by Mr. and Mrs 
Howard tothenr children, and in conversations upon the circumstances related. 
The plan is exactly that of the Evemngs at Home, Charlotte Smith's juvenile 
volumes, aod Mrs. Johnstone's Diversions of Holiycot. Wat wherever he has 
travelled, and whatever he has read, Dr. Bowring has kept in view the — 
lishment and nurture of sound principle in young minds. Hence many of = 
illustrative anecdotes have a beautiful adaptedness to his parpose, . ae 
same time, the force of truth and reality. We shall give one example, adduc 

: what constitutes true courage -~— 
ie Darng my travels in Spain, | fell in with « famous bendit chieftain, whose 
name was Jayme Alfonso, a man whose adventures were far ge ga ~ 
marvellous than those of either the English freebooter, Robin . or the 


Scotch mountaineer, Rob Roy. Jayme was brave but not erdel ; aoe 1 esy thie, 


because some writers have hastily and thoughtlessly said, shat no breve man wee 


| ever cruel. But, my buys! there have been many men very brave and very 


| forests 


when he thought of the days of his youth and his 
| sometimes broke out in tears 
‘ 


cruel. 1: happens that people get into their heads a notion that coursge is a 


| virtue.—always a virtue; so when they find men committing cruel acts, they 


heir 
deny these men’s courage, though theircourage i« really as ast 
sree This comes from the confused notions that the world oo — % 
to what is virtue and what not. Jayme was one of the as tome An 
ever knew cr beard of. He was daunted by 00 dangers m Ae oot the 
think of bis privations. He lived, year after year, “™ ' : 
and sometimes, for whole months, entered no tee er reg - 
was his custom to order his band to disperse at sunset, ~~ e wy fawn 
on some place for their meeting at break-of-day. Jayme, however, . y 
alities; and when the remembrances of the past came over bim, 
oy ay innocence, regrets and penitence 
Thad, when in Spain, « tuleteer for a servant, 
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from Orevil- | merchant-ship under all sail, evidently desirous of avoiding the pleasure of our ost var, “ f k , 
that a brot! f his, a boy who had wandered away r# y ng P | foremost var, * come out of the bow, and take the tiller, will 
here BY mae of pal once saw a man sitting on a rock, hanging over a | society if she could; for verily, like the ugly face of many ap honest man, our | stesr steady 


| 


stream, weeping bitterly. He soon found from his dress, appearance, and the } 


number of weapons he wore, that it was Jayme the robber, aod being much 
alarmed, took to his heels and ran away. But Jayme summoned him back, 
seized bim by the hand, and mquiring bis name, told him he knew his family, and 
that they were honest people, and that he hoped the boy would be honest too ; 
‘for I.’ be said, ‘am Jayme el Ladron, and very wretched am lindeed! Yetl 
ce as innocent and as happy as you.’ 

~! Bot f was about to tell you an instance of Jayme's courage. The governor 
of Crevillente bad been long in search vf Jayme and his band. They had done 
80 many kind things tu the peasantry ; they bad provided food for the necessitous 
in the time of a dearth, and had so frequently relieved them with the money 
they had plandered from travellers, that Jayme wae popular throughout all the 
district, and not a villager or cottager would betray him or bis companions. A 
regiment of soldiers had been for years kept marching and counter-marching in 
pursuit of Jayme, who had often surprised them, and had even carried away 
some of the officers to his mountain haunts; and on one occasion, where a 
lieutenant bad been wounded, and left for dead ina skirmish with the bandits, 
Jayme took him to some of the deepest solitudes of the neighbourhood, cured 
him of his wounds, and eonducted him safely to the main road which led to the 
town of Crevillente. Jayme’s mother lived in the town, She was 4 respectable 
person, independent, though not wealthy; and one day the Governor, exaspe- | 
rated with Jayme’s long resistance, and weary of his own vain attempts to | 
capture him, ordered Jayme’s mother to be arrested, thrown ito prison, and 

levied @ heavy fine upon her, declaring she should not have her liberty till she 





divulged the hiding-place of her son. She could not have done this, if she 
would; for Jayme never communicated to her any of his proceedings ; 80 that 
the conduct of the Governor was alike useless, unjust, and cruel. . 
“The next day—it was before the sun had arisen—a stern-faced man, with a 
rifle in bis hand, and several pistols in his belt, bis bare legs girded with the 
chickweed sandals worn by the Valencian peasantry, and clad in one of those | 
batton-covered vests whose arms hang over the shoulders, and often entangle 
themselves with the many-coloured ribands that float from the band of the soin- 
brero (bat); a stern-faced man appeared at the gate of the Governor's abode, 
and said he came on matters of extreme urgency, and must have an instant 
audience of his Excéliency. His presence awed the guard; and supposing 
perhaps, that he was a messenger of the government, he was allowed to enter; 
and without saying a word he marched straight to the Governor's bed-room, who 
was still asleep. Shutting the door, he stood erect at the foot of the bed, 


aroused the Governor, and said in a loud voice: ‘I am Jayme the robber, and | 


am answerable for my own deeds. You have taken a poor old woman: she 
was helpless ; she is innocent. You have extorted money from her; you have 
thrown herdato prison. Now hear me :—the sun has not yet risen: if before 
that sun sets, the money is not restored, and the prison coors opened, in the 
grave I bave ordered to be dug for you you shall be buried. [am Jayme the 
robber!’ He left as he had entered, unmolested ; bat the Governor knew so 
well the firmness and determination of Jayme, that he ordered the money to be 
paid back, and the prisoner to be released ; and the circumstances were related 
to me on the spot soon after they occurred.” 

‘*This was indeed courage, papa!” exclaimed Arthur ; “was it virtuous 
courage '” 

* No doubt it was, Arthur; for it checked injustice, rescued innocence, and 
gave a lesson to the Governor he would not soon forget.” 

Dr. Bowring informs us, in his preface, that “ His little volume is launched 
as an experiment, and that, if welcomed, it will be followed by others, in which 
the Greatest Happiness Principle will be applied to a variety of other topics.” 
We cannot venture to predict the degree of success, even while confidently pro- 
nouncing upon the merit of the design, and the wisdom of thus beginning at 
the true and sure foundation. 

In Britain we have many chivalric orders, as that of the Bath, the Thistle, 
the Garter, &c. &c. These are the orders instituted by princes. But society, 
humanity, are also beginning to have their orders, and this is one of them :— 

* There is, in some of the towns of Germany, an institution which exhibits 
the most exalted courage, united with the most praiseworthy benevolence. At 

Hamburg, for example, there are certain men, chosen for their known intrepidity, 
whose office it is to rescue human beings from dangers. To be so chosen is 
deemed one of the highest honours that can be conferred by their fellow-citizens. 
They wear a peculiar uniform, are found in certain stations of the city, and bear 
the name of Menschenretter, or men-savers. In cases of fire, or flood, or other 
public calamities, it is their special business to rescue human beings from the 
perils that surround them Others may be occupied with the preservation of 
property ; #4eé concera is with human life alone; and the instances of heroic 
self-exposure which I have heard of, show how much of courageous virtue 
there is in the world, and what an extraordinary power the good opinion of our 
fellows has to excite it. There is not one of these Menschenretter who has 
not often exposed his own life, and often saved others from destruction. Even 
before the honourable title is conferred, many are the efforts of self-devotion to 
obtain it. They have been known to force their way through the raging flames, 
and to have rescued infants in the highest stories of houses when the roof was 
falling in, and after the staircases had been consumed. It is not long ago that 
one of the most distinguished of Menschenretter, a celebrated mathematica! 
instroment-maker at Hamburg, made a desperate attempt to save a fellow- 
creature in a building that was being rapidly consumed by fire. He failed—the 
flames had made too much progress—roof, beams, all fell in; he was buried in 
the ruins. His mutilated corpse was afterwards found; it was exposed in the 
market-place to the grateful gaze of ten thousands of the people. It was re- 
marked, that though the body was terribly mutilated, the features were scarcely 
changed. They were calm and serene, as if in sleep. The Menschenretter 
had often been heard to say, ‘ There are two ways, in either of which I desire 
to die : in the exercise of my office, or surrounded by my friends.’ Both wishes 
may be said to have been fulfilled in one, for multitudes of friends witnessed his 
heroism and deplored his fate. All| admired, all wept; and they followed him 
with solemn hymns to his grave 

** Here, my boys, was courage! Here was benevolence! Here was virtue '” 

« We understand, we understand,” exclaimed Arthur and George, at the 
same time. “ You need not tell us now what the courage is that is not 
virtue !"" 

Among the other stories, we have been charmed with that entitled the “‘ Love 
of Flowers,” and edified by “ Nobility of Skin,” and “Justice.” The volume 
is embellished with engravings by Cruikshank, who, clever as he is, is not, in 
our judgment, the best artist for youth. Dr. Bowring’s little work will be 
found @ most valuable present for young people ; and a great help to the cor- 
rection of false opinions, and the removal of prejudice among those who are no 
longer young, if they will deign to read a juvenile book, which will pleasingly 
tell them many things of which they have never yet dreamed. 

—~>— 
CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
[Continued from the Albion of August 16th. } 

“Now, Master Abraham, if you try that trick again, I will make free with 
this mopstick, and break your head. Why, look here, cook, if he has not been 
teaching the child to chew tobacco! I suppose they will be asking Mr. Weevil 
to serve him out his allowance of grog next.” 

It was Lennox who had spoken. I rung my bell. “ What's the matter now, 
steward?” 

“Oh, sir, they are massacring that poor little fellow, and teaching him all 
manner of abominations, But it's all in kindness, sir; so one really cannot be 
#0 angry with them as"—— 

“ Never mind then, get breakfast. What sort of morning is itt” 

“ Quite calm, sir.” 

“ And the frigate t”’ 

“ About a mile to the northward of us, sir. The boat that was sent on board 
with Mr. Donovan, this morning, and to bring hay for the sheep, is now coming 
back again, sir.” 

Presently I head the splash of the oars, then the noise and rumble of their 
being laid in; andthe crew having got on board, she was hoisted up. By this 
time I was on deck; it was about seven o'clock in the morning, and, as the 
steward had reported, quite calm. “Heigh ho! another roasting day, Mr. Mar- 
line,”’ said I, a8 L swept the horizon with the glass, round every part of which 
the junction of sea and sky was obliterated by a hot quivering bive haze, through 
which the frigate twinkled, her white streak glimmering like a ribbon streaming 
in the wind, and her hull trembling, as it were, in every atom, while her masts 
appeared to twist like snakes, the smal! wavy motion beginning at the deck, and 
flowing upwards towards the mastheads. 

es Yes, sir,” said the midshipman, “ every appearance of a broiling day, indeed.” 

“ Well, get the awning up, as quick as you can.” And I set myself to play 
with Dicky Phantom, until breakfast was ready. 

e . ny . . . 

“ What is that flying on board the Gazelle, Mr. Peake t” 

“The signal to chase in the north-west, sir.” 

“ Mast-head there,”—the lookout-man answered me— 
in the north-west quarter '” 

“No, sir,” replied the man. 

“ Very well. Turn the hands up, Mr. Peake, and make sail.” 

This was accordingly done ; and, after having hauled our wind about an hour, 
we made out the vessel, which the frigate had seen so much sooner than vs, in 
consequence of her great superiority in the height of her masts. We chased 


“do you see anything 


the whole forenoon ; and, as we rose the vessel, made her out to be a large | 








appearance was far from being the best of us, our rig being devcedly roguish. 

By five o'clock in the afternoon we were within half a mile, when we hoist- 
ed our colours and pennant, and fired a gun to make our friend heave to; but 
this she declined to do, and we now guessed that she was one of the large Lon- 
don traders. There were, we could see, a number of people on deck, some of 
them apparently passengers. 

“ Why, Mr. Wadding,” said I to the gunner, “be seems determined to lead 
usa dance; we must send the next shot nearer him.” 

The old man was looking through the glass at her. 

“If [don’t mistake, they are training two guns aft, sir, there, through the 
stern-ports ; and she must have a crew of some forty hands I think, from the 
people | see on deck. ‘There are a number of amphiberous-looking people be- 
side onthe poop—passengers, [ suppose—busy with muskets, sir. If he per- 
sists in refusing to let us board him, he will bother us a little.” 

* That is his look-out,” said]. ‘Set every rag that wil! draw, Mr. Marline, 
and clear away both guns. Pipe away the cutter’s crew, boatswain, and see 
they are properly armed.” 

1 went below to dress myself, and as I was putting on my jacket, bang, I 
heard a gun fired at us. 

** Call Mr. Brail, Lennox,” said Mr. Marline, ‘Tell him the chase has run 
out two stern chase-guns, and has just fired at us. 

I came on deck as he spoke. 

“ Did the shot come near you, Mr. Marline’?” 

“It whistled right over our mast-head, sir—it was very well aimed.” 

“ Never mind, haul as close by the wind as you can, and gain the weather 
gage if possible. I want to creep alungside on his weather quarter.” 

This was done ; and seeing that we sailed so much faster than he did, and 
that, as we hauled up across his stern within musket-shot, with both guns point- 
ed at him, we could rake him if we chose, he did not venture to fire again. 
Presently we were within hail. I asked what ship it was, and found that it was 
the Roger Beresford, or some such name, from London, bound to Antigua. 

** Heave to, and I will send a boat on board of you.” 

But although his fight had considerably evaporated, yet he seemed no ways in- 
clined to do this thing, even after I told him who we were, and that the vessel 
astern was his Majesty’s frigate the Gazelle. He kept his people all at quarters, 
and I noticed that his broadside consisted of six twelve-pound carronades, and a 
long gun amidships ; rather too many pills for a comfortable dose if he should 
prove obstinate, besides the absurdity of the thing in being peppered by one of 
our own merchant craft, through a vagary of the captain's. 

As we approached, one of the muskets of the motley group that were clus- 


| tered onthe poop went off, apparently from awkwardness or accident, which the 


others took for a signal, and four or five were let drive, but fortunately mighty 
wide of their mark. 

‘Mr. Peake, fire that musket close over the heads of these heroes.” 

Crack—the whole bunch bobbed, as if they had seen the bullet coming ; and 
immediately the gallant band tumbled down, one over another, on the quarter- 
deck, in much admired disorder. I ranged close alongside, with the boat towing 
astern, ready manned and armed, and all hands at quarters. This formidable 
manceuvre seemed to quail the courage of the chase a little. 

‘*T shall board you, whether you will or not, my fine fellow ; so round to this 
instant, or I fire into you.” 








Seeing I was angry and in earnest, he now did as desired. I was presently 
on deck, and found he was a running ship, who, not liking our appearance, had 
very properly tried to escape in the first instance, and, finding that impossible, 
to fight, if need were, in the second. All his papers were right, and I had time 
to take a squint at the passengers. There were several ladies on board—three, 
I think—an elderly one, and two very handsome girls. They were now on deck, 
surrounded by the male passengers, the Spartan band who had made such a hos- 
tile demonstration on the poop, some of whom cut rather conspicuous figures, in 
their shooting jackets, with brawn-new red turkey leather pocketbooks peeping 
out of the numberless pockets, and gay seal-skin caps, and natty waistcoats, 
with lots of chains and seals—every thing, in fact, of the newest and gaudiest 
y~and oh for the murder and piracy of his Majesty’s English amongst the Cock- 
ney crew! One spruce young fellow—the youth whose musket had gone off by 


vest, with a straw hat and black ribbon, and lots of bright brass buttons, all as- 
tonishingly fine. He kept swaggering about the deck, on which, by the way, he 
could hardly stand, and twice, rather unceremoniously, thrust himself between 
me and one of the young ladies, to whom I happened to be speaking. [| deter- 
mined to give him a fright. 

** Dogvane, order the boat's crew on deck.” 

** Aye, aye, sir.”’ 

‘“« Now, captain, have the kindness to muster your crew, if you please.” 

‘ The man remonstrated, but I insisted; and presently the poor fellows were 
ranged on the lee-side of the quarter-deck, each in momentary dread of being 
selected as pressed men. 

“ Why, sir,”’ persisted the captain, ‘I solemnly protest against this; we carry 
a letter of marque, sir ; and it is more than your commission is worth to take 
any of my hands. I solemnly protest against such conduct.” 

I apparently gave in. 

* Very well, sir; but we must be manned by hook or crook, you know, 
however unwilling to distress running ships. Oh, 1 see—there is a smart hand 
in the gay jacket there, who does not seem to belong to your crew—a good sea- 
man, evidently, by the cut of his jib.” 

This last part of my speech was intended to be heard by the fresh-water sailor, 
with the brass buttons, who now toddled up to me—the vessel was rolling a good 
deal—smirking and smiling— 

“Why, captain, I have paid great attention since we embarked, and really I 
have become a very capital sailor, sir. Do you know I have been twice through 
the lubber's hole?” 

Really!" saidI. “I knew you were a thorough good bit of stuff;"’ and 
then in a gruff voice, ‘* so hand up your bag, sir, and step into the boat.” 

“Hand up my bag, and step into the boat!” said the poor fellow, all abroad ; 
“my bag! la, sir, my clothes a’n't packed, and why should I go into your boat!” 

** Simply,” said I, slapping him on the shoulder with force to make him wince 
again, “ that you are the manI want. Your nautical air and speech have be- 
trayed you, sir; and I can see with half an eye that you are second-mate of 
some vessel, and I therefore press you into the service, to serve his Majesty on 
buard of his gallant frigate the Gazelle there,”—pointing to her, as she was 
fast coming up astern. 

He shrank back in great alarm. 

* Lack-a-daisy, sir, it’s all a mistake—I am no sailor, sir-—I am Joe Wilkins 
the draper, son of old Joe Wilkins, number so-and-so, Coleman street. Mea 
eailor!” 

I laughed. 

“ Well, well, Mr. Joseph Wilkins, I begin to think I may be wrong; but 
never pass yourself off fora sailor again, lest worse come of it; and never 
take firearms into your hands until you learn how to manage them. Why, sir,” 
continued J sternly, ** you were the cause of five musket shots being fired at 
us, and the blood of men who were doing no more than their duty, sir, might 
have been spilt by your swaggering.” 

As I spoke, he had gradually crept away towards the companion, and by this 
time nothing but his head was above deck. [I made a sudden spring at him, 
when he vanished in a moment, amid a volley of laughter from all hands. | 
now made my bow to the ladies, apologizing for any little alarm we might 
have caused, and bidding the captain good-by, was speedily at home again. 

The period was now approaching when we were to part company, the Gazelle 
for Jamaica, and the Midge for Havanna; and on such a day, having received 
my orders, we altered our course @ point or two to the northward, and lost sight 
of the Commodore before the night fell. 

Nothing particular occurred until we arrived within a couple of day's sail of 





breeze up to within half a mile of her, when it failed us also, and there we both 
lay rolling on the glass-like swell of the great Bahama Channel, one of the 
hottest quarters of the globe in acalm thatever I wasir. The heat was abso- 
lutely roasting. ‘The vessel we had seen was a brig with bright sidee, which, 
| as we approached, had hoisted a signal of distresa et the mizen peak, the Ame- 
rican ensign, with the stars down, and the stripes uppermost. [ immediately 
manned a boat, and pulled towards her, for apparently she had none of her own 
| As we neared her, the crew, some six or eight hands, were running about the 
deck, and holding out their hands imploringly towards us, in a way that I could 
not account for. As we came closer, the master bailed in a low husky voice, 
| “ For Heaven's sake send us some water, sit, we are perishing of thirst—water, 
| sir, water if you please.” I was now alongside, when three men absolutely 
tumbled over the brig’s side into the boat, and hegan, before we could recover 
| our surprise, to struggle who should first get his lips into the small puddle of 
| dirty water in the bottom of it. Brackish as it must have been, it was drank 
|upina moment. The extremity of the poor fellows was evidently great, so I 
| jumped on deck, and immediately sent back the boat for a breaker of water, with 
orders to pull for life and death. 
| Sailors have their virtues and vices like other men, but I am not arrogating 
when I say, that a scene like this, in all its appalling bearings, that misery, such 
| as we saw before us, so peculiarly incidental to his own condition, would, were 
it from this cause alone, thrill to a sailor's heart, with a force unknown and 
undreamt of by any other hauman being. Dogvane, the old quarter-master, had 
steered me on board He now jumped up in the stern sheets, and cast off his 
jacket—* You Jabos, you limber villain,” said he to a slight boy who pulled the 











mistake—had chosen to equip himself, sailor fashion, jacket, trowsers, and white | 


Havanna, when we made out a sail lying becalmed right a-head ; we carried the | 
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Shift forward, my hearties, and give me the tate pote 
| bost’s crew at this hint tore their hats off, with a chance of a stroke of the » 
| before their eyes, and threw them to the bottom of the boat, stripped up = 
frock sleeves to their armpits, undid the ribbons that fastened their frock cellens, 
new-fitted their stretchers, and wetting the palms of their hands, feathered ‘ion 
| oars, and waited for the word. ‘ Now miud your strain, my lads,” again » “ 
out old Dogvane, * until the boat gathers way—no springing of the ash aan 
do youhear? Give way now.” ‘The boat started off like an arrow—the pain 
| groaned and cheeped, the water buzzed away into a long snow-white rhea 
| wake, and in no time she was alongside the felucca, on whose deck, in his ~ 
| hot haste, Dogvane first toppled down on his nose, and then bounded down the 
main hatchway ; in another moment a small cask, ready slung, slowly ascended 
and was rolled across the deck into the boat. But this was notal!; the Midges 
on board the felucca were instantly all astir, and buzzing about at a devil ofa 
rate—out sweeps was the word, and there was the black hull of the little vesse| 
torn along the shining surface of the calm sea, right in the wake of the boat, b. 
twelve long dark sweeps, looking for all the world, in the distance, like a bent 
chasing a common fly across a polished mirror, blazing with intolerable radiance 
ander the noon-day sun. 

It appeared that, first of all, the brig had been a long time baffled in the Horse 
latitudes, which ran their supply of water short; and, latterly, they had laid ten 
days becaimed where we found them. Several days before we fell in with them 
they had sent away the boat with three hands to try and reach the shore, and 
bring back a supply, but they bad never returned, having in all likehood either 
perished from thirst before they got to land, or missed the brig on their way 
back. No soul on board, neither captain nor crew, had cooled his parched 
on for eight-and-forty hours before we boarded them—this in such @ cij- 
mate ! 

There was not only no water, but not a drop of liquid unconsomed of any kind 
or description whatsoever, butsome new rum, which the men had freely made 
use of at first, until two of them died raving mad in consequence. Whey | got 
on board, the cask was lying on the tap, and, perishing as they were, not one of 
them could swallow a drop of it if they had tried ; they said it was like taking 
molten lead into their mouths, at any time when driven, by the fierceness of their 
sufferings, to attempt tu assuage their thirst with it. I had not been five minutes 
on board, when the captain seemed to go mad altogether. 

** My poor wife, sir—oh, God, she is dying in the cabin, sir—she may be dead 
—she must be dead—but I dare not go below to look ather. Oh, as you hope 
for mercy at your dying day, hail your people to make haste, sir—half an hour 
may be too late’’—and the poor fellow dashed himself down on the deck, writh- 
ing about, like a crushed reptile, in a paroxysm of the most intense agony ; 
while the men, who were all clustered half-naked in the bows, with wet blankets 
on their shoulders, in the hope that nature would in this way absorb sume mois. 
ture, and thus alleviate their sufferings, were peering out with their feverish and 
blood-shot eyes, and wan faces, at the felucca, watching every motion on board 
with the most breathless anxiety. 

‘« There, there—there is the cask on the deck— they are lowering it into the 
boat—they have shoved off—oh, great Ged in Heaven, we shall be saved after 
all”—and the poor fellows raised a faint hurrah, and closed in on me, some 
shaking my hands, others dropping on their knees to bless me ; while one poor 
creature lay choking on the hard deck in a fit of hysterical laughter, as if be had 
been a weakly woman. 

The boat could not possibly be back under ten minutes; so I went below into 
the cabin, and never did I behold such a heart-rending sight. The small table that 
had stood in the centre had been removed ; and there, stretched on a coarse wet 
blanket, lay a half-naked female—pale and emaciated—her long hair dishevelled, 
and hanging over her face, and down her back, in wet clotted strands, with a 
poor miserable infant puling and muzzling at her wasted breast; while a black 
| woman, herself evidently deep sunk in the same suffering, was sprinkling salt 
| water from a pail on the unhappy creature and her child. 

“Oh, massa,” cried the faithful negress—‘‘oh, massa, give misses some 
water, or him dead—] strong, can last some time yet—but poor misses”—and 
here she sobbed, as if her heart would have burst ; but the fountains of her tears 
| were dried up. The white female was unable to raise her head—she lay moan- 
ing on the deck, and mumbling audibly with her dry and shrunken lips, as if they 
had been ossified, but she could not speak. 

“Keep a good heart, madam,” said I—** I have sent on board for water—it 
will be here in a minute.”” She looked doubtingly at me, and clasped her hands 
together above her child's head, and seemed to pray. I ran on deck—the boat, 
in an incredibly short time, was alongside again, with the perspiration pouring 
down the flushed faces and muscular necks of the kind hearted fellows in her— 
their duck clothing as wet and dank as a boat-sail in a race. 

“Now, Dogvane—hand up the breaker—quick, man, quick.” My order was 
unnecessary ; it was on deck in an instant; and before [ could turn round, the 
men of the brig made a rush aft, in a vain attempt to carry it forward, but they 
had not the strength of children. We easily shoved them aside, as it was neces- 
sary they should not get waterlogged by a too free use of it at first.—* Now, 
Dogvane, mind what I tell you,—make that small tub there full of five-water 
grog—no stronger, mind—and serve out a pint to each of these poor fellows, 
and not a drop more at present.""—I seized a cup full of the first of it, and ran 
below. —* Here,” said I, to the black servant—* here, take a mouthful yourself, 
and then give some to your mistress.”,—She shook her head, and made as if she 
| would have helped her mistress first; but the selfishness, occasioned by the 

grinding force of her own misery, conquered the poor creature’s resolution; 
and dashing, rather than carrying the glass to her mouth, she ravenously swal- 
| lowed the whole contents in a second, and fell flat on the deck with a wild 
| laugh. 
Oh, massa, I can’t help it—nobody love misses like Juba ; but could not 
help it for the life-blood of me, massa captain. Oh, my eye, my eye like cinder 
—like red-hot bullet dem is, massa—oh, for one tear, one leetle tear—oh, dere 
come one tear; but God, God, him is hot more as boiling rum, and salt— 
ah, ah, ah’’—and the poor creature sprawled about the deck in the utmost dis- 
tress. 

The master of the vessel had by this time entered, and lifted up his wife into 
a sitting position; and there she sat, with her parched mouth all agape, and 
the black fur on her tongue, and with glazed and half shut eyes; her pinched 
features, and death-like complexion, evincing fearfully her tremendous suf- 
ferings. 

He poured some water into her mouth, but she could not swallow it ; he tried 
again, and from the gurgling noise in her throat, I thought she was suffocating, 
especially as I noticed, that, as if conscious she was departing, she clutched her 
poor wasted baby to her shrunk bosom with all the strength she possessed. But 
she had swallowed a little, and this revived her; and after several other trials, 
the poor fellow had the happiness tu see his wife snatched from the jaws of 
death, and able to sit up by herself with her back against the locker. She now 
began to moan heavily, and to rock herself to and fro over her helpless, all but 
dead infant, as it lay, struggling faintly, and crying with its small imploring voice, 
on her knee; at length she acquired sufficient strength to gasp out, “ God bless 
you, sir—God bless you—you have saved my child, and all of us—God bless 
you,”—and then resumed her moaning, as if she was suffering something that she 
herself couid not describe. I sent on board for more water, and spared some te 
and other small luxuries to the poor people ; and that same evening, as the setting 
sun was dropping into the water, under a canopy of glorious clouds, beneath 
which the calm sea glowed like molten gold,gradually melting into gorgeous pur 
ple, I saw a small dark ripple ruffling the mirror-like surface of the sleeping ¥@- 
ters in the east, and gradually stéal down towards where we lay becalmed, on 
I felt a light zephyr-like air on the palm of my wet hand as I held it up. Pre- 
sently, as the grey cat’s-paws became darker, and fluttered down stronget 
nearer to us, and were again withdrawn, and shifted about, shooting out and 
shortening like streamers. Mr. Peake sung oat, * There, there's the breeze at 
last, sir, there, there ;" and the small smooth shining canals that divided the 
blue shreds of ripples, gradually narrowed, and the latter increased and a. 
down stronger, until the whole sea to windward was roughened into small 
| waves, that increased as the night fell, until both the Midge and the brig were 
buzzing along on the course to Havanna before a six-knot breeze. - 

The next evening we were under the Moro Castle, where we anchorec ; a 
at daylight on the following morning we ran in through the narrow entrance, 
under the tremendous forts that crown its high banks on each side, and — 
before this magnificent city, this Tyre of the West, while its batteries and 
tions, with the grinning cannon peering through the numberless embrasere®, | : 
the tall spires and towers, and the highest of the houses, and the masts and dry 
ing sails of the numberless vessels, and their gay flags, British, a 
French, Spanish, and of almost every country in the world, were glancing 
and fresh in the early sunbeams.—{ 70 be continued. } 
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| MEMOIRS OF MONSIEUR DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
| We have already furnished our readers with two articles containing coprous 
extracts from these delightful Memoirs. In the present number we shal! 
| them with some anecdotes and fragments which are too precious to be lost; os 

in a fourth we hope to again enrich our periodical with further portions, ve 
| in a direct manner from Monsieur de Chateaubriand himself. We do not reg . 

ages wit 

that on the present occasion we are only able sparingly to inlay our pag’ 7“ 
his golden sentences, for we confess we have been burning for some aa 
give way to the sentiments which the subject-matter of our two former we 
inspired, and which the press of our extracts obliged us to refrain from pe 
seize therefore the present opportunity. Monsieur de Chateaubriand’s 's © ie 
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which inspires enthusiasm. Who can be acquainted with his career, who tan 
have read his works, and above all, who can have perused those passages of his 


life, of which we have been able to catch some of the echoes, and not feel jhe 


want of rendering the homage of a full heart to such genius and such a chanc- 
ter! We confess we cannot, and we are giad of the opportunity of disborden- 
ing ourselves of some of our enthusiasm, which, we believe—being somewhat 
alien from our temperament—we have caught by infection from our ilustrivus 
subject himself. But, in trath, is not his biography himself! bis works himsell! 
Never was individual sou! impressed so vividly and so variously on every view, 
on every situation of humanity, as in his pages. But let us speak of the man. 
What first strikes us as brightly peculiar in him is that he is a restr, a remnant, 
an old Corinthian column, rearing its decorated bead atnid ruius, the lingerer be- 
hind of a race which has passed suddenly away from the earth, the survivor of 
the ancient nobility of France, the last of French gentlemen; and surely the 
setting sun of this calumniated race, tarrying awhile above the ocean's brim, has 
shed its rays with intense brightness upon this their last descendant. When he 
makes his exit, the final exit of the French noblesse—of chivalry, of honour, of 
religion from France—will be accomplished. ‘The old French nobility, even in 
an individual, will never again appear above the horizon; but the bright halo of 
glory which will settle upon his name, which will shed its light upon the shades 
of tne great family to which he belongs. He does belong to that family much 
more in mind and character than even by birth. I+ is impossible to identify him 
with any other order of men ; but the moment we hehold his traits and stature, 
we are struck with the idea, that he is left behind to vindicate the character of 
his injured race, and to claim for them, in his own person, that honour and dis- 
tixetion of which calumny and misfortune bad robbed them. But another and 


std] more singular characteristic of Monsieur de Chateaubriand is, that he is | 


the representative as it were of all the great political transformations of the 
mind and history of his epoch ; the Republic, the Empire, the ancient Monarchy, 
have all seen him an active agent, preserving a unity and simplicity of character, 
a real, not a mock consistency of views and principles, throughout. ‘There is 
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; myself to have merited that esteem. I should lose it by denying wyself, aud 
hot accomplishing my sacrifice to the eud. 

** It is because [ remain faithful to legitimacy and misfortane, that I have a 
right to love liberty so much better than a republican. I will not desert my two 
altars. Some think, that in pronouncing my oath, I could destroy it by an 
energetic protesiation ; that | could say, Genilemen, I swear, and I do not swear 
I do not understand this ; but certainly if I slew my oath, my oath would in turn 
say me. After this mock thrust, we should remain both on the field of battle, 
and the party would not be equal. I veature to flatter myself that my life is 

| Worth more than that of an adversary so dishonoured 


“I conclude, by offering my sincere gratitude to the electors, who, in the dif- | ear it 


ferent Colleges, have deemed me worthy of their suffrages. My native city | 
knows that | am devoted to her with the respect of a sun, and the sincerity of a 
| Breton. 
| to receive my ashes. 
| her. Others will represent ber better in the general council of the country.” 

We have already instituted a short comparison between Monsieur de Cha- 
taubriand, and Monsieur de Talleyrand. We find, since, that the same idea has 
struck a French periodical writer of great merit, Monsieur Jules Janin; and as 
| his comparison seems to be strikingly just, and to set the two characters by 
| Contrast in their most prominent light, we shall finish this article by traus- 
| scribing it 

* Chataubriand is the heir of Bossuet, the preserver of the religious principle ; 

Talleyrand, the heit of Voltaire, who has never bowed down but to doubt. The 
one regards the past with a view to the future,—the other holds the present, as 
| the sole master of the future; the one an enthusiast, and convinced—the other 
an ironist, and always ready tu be persuaded ; the one eloquent in the tribune, 
| and in his books—the other eloquent nowhere but in a téfe-d-té/e in his arm-chair 
by the corner of the fire ; the one a man of genius, and who proves it—the other, 
one who has made all the world believe him a man of intellect: the one full of 
| ove and humanity,—the other less of an egotist than is believed; the one goud, 


something wonderful in this multiplex existence, when we find in positions su | the other less wicked than he would wish to appear; the one advances by 


yariovs, in circumstances so differing and opposed, the same individual preserv- | bounds and springs, impetuous as thunder or a torrent,—the other limping, and | 


ing his original stamp of mind unaltered ; trait for trait, opinion for opinion, prin- | always arriving first; the one shews himself, whilst the other hides, speaks 


ciple for principle, all retain, at every comparable epoch, their identical sameness 
of character; we have no time-serving, no expediency, no Protean forms to suit 
Protean times; but the warmth, energy, sincerity, and boldness of his heart 
seem to have fused the outward elements of his destiny—which are generally 
the coutrollers, not the controlled—into such shapes, as it consisted with honour 
—bright, strict, and inflexible—to pursue. This is genius of moral character. 
But let us now turn to his genius of mind, and open his books. Not less multi- 
farious, not less individualized does be appear therein. ‘The traveller, the scep- 
tic, the believer, the poet, the Frenchman, the Royalist, the friend of liberty, 
the gentleman, the citizen, the soldier, the historian, the defender of fallen 
kings, the minister, the youth, the sage ; passions, pleasures, meditations, hopes, 
regrets, dreams ; the whole man, in all his moods, varying as the shadows cast 
by summer clouds, are brightly noted down. Truly has he said,— My works 
are the proofs and justifying meces of my memoirs. What I am may be there read 
beforehand.” 

But now for an extract, or rather for an anecdote, for extract it cannot be 
called, as it is only a recollected passage. It shall be taken from school scenes 
onwhich Monsieur de Chateaubriand seems to dwell with peculiar delight. 
These are related with an infantine grace, which is perfectly charming. The 
smallest accidents of this period are detailed minutely, as if their recollection 
rejuvenated—and it does in the example before us—age itself. There is a regret 
for all the friends of boyhood who have passed away ; among others, for a noble 
youth named Regile, a Vendéan and devoted Royalist. Being prisoner at Qui- 
beron on his parole, and seeing an English vessel approach the coast at a dan- 
gerous time, Regile flung himself into the sea, and, at the risk of his life, ap- 
proached the vessel to give warning of their danger. The English wished to 
take him in, and thus ensure his escape. But this his chivalric honour forbade ; 
he had given his parole, and preferred returning—as he did—to certain death, to 
breaking his word. On reaching the land, he was led out upon the coast and 
shot, his last words being a cry of Vive le Roi! 

* . * * . e 

Here terminate the extracts which we are able to give on the present occa- 
sion from the Memoirs of Monsieur de Chateaubriand ; but we shall subjoin a 
letter lately sent by him to the Gazette de France, ist, Because it isa strictly 
biographical piece, and will doubtless find a place in his Memoirs; and, 2dly, 
because it gives us the opportunity of furnishing the true key to the pulitical 
conduct of Monsieur de Chateaubriand. ‘This last has teen mistaken. It has 
been supposed that he has always been animated with the mere love of oppo- 
sition; that he has thrown himself continually into opposition, because it afford- 
ed him the finest occasions for the exhibition of his eloquence; that he has 
sought contrasts, in order to appear in strong lights, and so attract the public 
attention and admiration. Now, in this view we caunot acquiesce. We hare 
only to consider that Monsieur de Chateaubriand, even from the beginning of 
his career, has found himself, owing to the ever-changing political states of 
France, almost constantly in false positions. Whatthen?t Was he to hide 
his talent in a napkin; to renounce public life, and deprive his country of his 
services! No; byno means. This would have been to shew a sullen dis- 
content against Provicence. But he was to do what he has done: throw him- 
self boldly into the arena, and, not being able to control events, endeavour at 
least to modify them, so as to bring them as near as possible to his own views 
of the public good. ‘This is not serving expediency. Expediency is the having 
no standard of right in one's own mind ; and consistency is having a standard 
(Monsieur de Chateaubriand's is monarchicai liberty) never out of sight and pur- 
suit, even when out of reach. ‘Tried by this rule, Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
will appear one of the most consistent men that ever lived; and applied to 
every situation he has been in, it will shew why he must almost always have 
been in opposition. But there is another and even more honourable reason 
for his frequent bouwtades (as they appear to mere trading politicians), and this is 
the principle that private honowr—albeit its inspirations may be concealed totally 
from the world—should never yield to the public exigencies. But it is this 
very setting up of individual honour above all political considerations (the 
instances we might mention are numerous), and making the latter, multifarious 
as they are, bow down before the Unit, the sacred Unit, which has given to 
Monsieur Chateaubriand’s conduct the appearance of singularity—what are we 
saying '—real singularity—and made many imagine that he aims at dramatic 
effect, merely because he will not pluck that bright gem out of the casket of 
his besom, and throw it under the hoofs of a party. 

The letter we subjoin will shew how this sentiment has prevailed with him, 
independent of al! other considerations, in determining his whole conduct since 
the Revolution. It is as follows. It is dated 17th June, 1834 :— 

* Sin,—In this morning's number of the Gazette de France, you have the 
goodness to point me out for the re-elections which will take place at Marseilles 
and Toulon, in consequence of the quadruple nomination of Monsieur Berryer. 
I thank you sincerely, but I cannot accept of the proposed honour. 

“At present, sir, the Colleges have terminated their operations ; and in 
manifesting again my private opinion, | have no fear of frustrating the plan 
adopted by the Royalists. Discharged from all responsibility, it is permitted 
me to break a silence, which deference to judgments much superior to my own 
had imposed upon me. It has given me great pain to see a great number of 
suffrages uselessly lost, by being given to me. 1 beg, therefore, that inde- 
pendent electors may give in future their votes to a candidate whom no obstacle 
hinders from taking his seat in the popular Chamber. 

“In my letter of thanks, which I addressed some months ago to the | 
electors of Qumperle, I declared my firm resolution of refusing the oath 
of allegiance. Neither my position nor. my principles have since changed. 
Fortunate fusillades, innoceut massacres, persuasive butcheries, benign domici- 
liary visita, liberal prosecutions of the press, little budgets of a million and a 
half dexterously juggled through, have not converted me. Success is often a 
bad reason. I shall not go to meet it. I shall never wait for victory to engage 
myself with a party. As—thanks be to heaven—I am not a king, nothing 
obliges me to recognise what I despise. 


| when the other is silent—the other arriving at the nick of time, hardly ever 
seen, hardly ever heard, but everywhere present, who sees all, knows all; the 
one intelligent by his heart, the other inte!ligent by his head; the one a gentle- 
man among the people, the other a gentleman among gentlemen; the one has 
partisans, enthusiasts, admirers—the other has only confidants, flatterers, rela- 
tions, and valets; the one always young, the other always old: the one always 
beaten, the other always victorious; the one the victim of ruined causes, the 
other the hero of causes triumphant; the one will die, nu one knows where— | 
the other willdie asa prince in his house, with an archbishop by his bedside.”’ | 


—— 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW BOOK. 
Further Extracts. 

It was Mrs Trollope’s intention to reach the top of the celebrated spire of 
Strasbourg cathedral: her son accomplished the task; but she gave it up on | 
listening to the sacristan’s account of the ascent. 

* It is on record, that three females have been at different times so overpowered | 
by the giddy eminence, which they had reached, when climbing it, that they 
have thrown themselves off in a momentary fit of delirium and been dashed to | 
atoms. The latest of these awful accidents occurred within the last ten years : | 
and the man, who recounted the tale to Henry, while he was standing on the | 
self-same pinnacle, told him that he had himself witnessed it. He said that the | 
unfortunate creature was quite a yoong girl; and the first symptom she gave of | 
her senses wavering, was excessive mirth She laughed and shouted, as if in 
ecstacy ; and having reached a point where nothing intercepted her view of the | 
abyss below, she sprang off, screaming wildly as she fell. 

The subjoined 











ANECDOTE OF BONAPARTE 
has never been better related :— 

‘*One of the ladies, to whom J had the pleasure of being presented, during 
my short stay at Ems, was the Countess d’'H The father of this lady was | 
one of the many conspirators against the life of Napoleon; he was arrested, | 
and condemned to death. Before the day fixed for his execution, his wife, a | 
high-born German lady, obtained admittance to the Emperor, and besought her 
husband's pardon, in that tone of deep and true feeling, which generally finds an 
answering chord to vibrate with it inthe hearts of others. Napoleon was vexed 
—distressed—doubting—and deeply touched. The trembling wife stood before | 
him, waiting a double doom. ‘ Madame,’ he said at length, * while such proof | 
as I have here,’ (drawing a paper from a bundle, that Jay on his table,) ‘ while | 
such proof as I have here exists, I cannot pardon your husband.’ As he spoke, 
he placed io her band a paper, in which the crime was too surely acknowledged, 
under the signature of theaccused. She clasped the scroll firmly, and fixing her 
eyes on those of Napoleon, read something, even as he turned them from her, 
which gave her strength to rush towards the hearth ;—and, in an instant, the 
record had blazed and perished. The happy, but trembling woman, once more 
sought the eyes of the Emperor, but in vain ; one hand hid them from her view, 
and the other waved her from him. The sentence against her husband was 
revised ; and proof of his guilt being imperfect, the doom of death was changed 
to that of banishment.” 

It appears that the ladies of Germany, though almost constantly existing in an 
atmosphere of tobacco smoke, are not yet disposed to regard the fumes of the 
weed as sweeter than the perfumes of Arabia. Mrs. Trollope never omits an 
opportunity of castigating the smokers ; and she says she very soon found, that 
the deeper the dislike she expressed to smoking, the greater was the sympathy 
she found amongst the women. She accordingly repeats the words that were 
said to her by two German ladies, who, in her epinion possessed attractions 
enough to make their wishes laws. We recommend them to the consideration 
of young gentlemen in this country as well as in Germany. 

‘Tt is this,’ said one of these ladies, *‘ which makes the society of foreign- 
ers so much too agreeable to us. A mouth, uncontaminated by a pipe, may win 
with words, which, if scented with tobacco, would be listened to with very 
different emotions.” 

The moment I heard these words, I determined to print them, in the hope 
that they might preserve some stil! “‘ unrazored lips ’’ from the hateful taint. 

Another lady, as yet unmarried, and with a face whose delicacy seemed fitter 
to receive the gales of Edenthan the fumes of tobacco, said to me, while we 
were discussing the same subject—‘' If I marry, | hope I shall love my hus- 
band weli enough to forgive him ;—but I sometimes think it may be a dangerous 
experiment.” 

Mrs. Trollope’s excursion to the Harz forest—her ascent of the Brocken, &c. | 
—are fullof picture :— 

I will defy the boldest imagination that ever worked between throbbing tem- 
ples,—that of Dante himself not excepted,—to picture forth a darker world 
than the eye looks upon while scaling the Ilsingbourg sire of the Brocken. Here 
and there, however, are spots of exquisite loveliness; and the uncertain humour 
of the weather increased their effect. 

Rain is, in general, a miserable companion for such an expedition: but, on 
this occasion, the few drops which had fallen at intervals were often converted, 
by a sudden Lurst of sunshine, into spangles ; as they hang upon the black fes- 
toons which the pines threw across our path. This was where some charcoal 
clearing let in the day upon us; and then the forte-piano effect of chequered 
light and darkness was inconceivably beautiful ;—then, too. the torrent caught 
the beam at intervals, and a sparkling chain of waterfalls often appeared befoi~ 
us, as far as the eye could reach. 

During about a third part of the ascent, traces of haman labour are visible; 
—not only in these clearings, but in the huts, constructed of poles, bark, and 
boughs, in which the charcoal burners are sheltered, when the process is in a | 
state to require their presence day and night Whenever we described one of 
these pointed huts, we were sure to see near it several closely built pyramids of 
wood, generally burning. Sometimes, however, they were but just con- 











‘* My discourse in the Chamber of Peers, my declaration to the son of Madame 
the Duchess de Berri, have traced a rigorous circle around me. I will not pro- 
cure to the only government which, during the course of the Revolution, has | 
thrust me within the gates of a prison, the pleasure of hearing me pronounce an 
oath of fidelity. Still more, sir, either with an oath, or without an oath, I do not 
believe I have a right to participate in the labours of the present legislature. It 
would be easy to give my reasons; but they would lead me to St. Pelagic, and 
! wish to enjoy my liberty for the cause of the liberty of France. 

“ Think not, sir, that, wedded to sentiments and theories, I am one of those 
troubadours and dreamers who regard not time and events. I neither sing nor 
Misreason. I know very well, that in social transformations, individual! resis- 
tances, honourable to the individuals themselves, are vain against facts. Every 
opinios that is not lodged in an assembly which gives it power, informs it with 
4 will, and furnishes it with a tongue and arms, dies impotent or frenzied. In the 
Present state of the world, it is, and always will be, by legal or illegal bodies 
‘oat revolutions are. and will be. brought about 

“Tam, then, far from disapproving of the policy which leads the Royalists to | 
the elections. [ think, on the contrary, that they do well to enter into the con- 
sest, and to defend, by the authority of their characters, the general interests of 
‘rance; bot, atlached to the new monarchy by liberty, I hold to the ancient 
hy by honour. After al! that I have done during the last four years, an 

ta would place me far beyond alithe oath-takers by profession I have no 
wise to be oppose 


| 


monare 


i to myself, or to be beaten in the morning with my discourse 
T the evening If 


Ts ] 
+ i bave any weight, it is in the public esteem, and I believe 





strocted, and as yet neither lighted por covered in; in others, the black mass 
seemed to be emitting its last breath of stifling smoke ; and, from several, the 
men were carrying away the charcoal down the precipitous road to Iisingbourg. 
This was done by means of hand-carts, each drawn by a single man, who rattled 
down at a fearful rate, and often appeared to hold up against the load which fol- 
lowed him with considerable difficulty. 


. * . * * * 


As we mounted higher and higher, after crossing the noisy torrent by slight 
log bridges, which seemed just wie enough to fit the feet of the mule, without 
an inch to spare, I was lost in admiration at my own undaunted courage. I fear 
its moral value was not much superior to that said to be produced by intoxication ; 
—but it was very delightfal while it lasted.” 

After an ascent of great difficulty and fatigue, Mrs. Trollope and her party 
reach the summit, and obtain shelter and refreshment in the solitary Gast-Haus, 
the granite walls of which are six feet thick. | 

“ The chillness of the atmosphere, which we found upon reaching this un- | 
sheltered pinnacle, made ovr teeth chatter and our limbs shake; and the old | 
woman told us that every body took brandwein and hot water as soon as they ar- | 
rived. To this we made no sort of objection ; and having thus strengthened our 
nerves, and ordered dinner, we again left the friendly shelter, to battle with the 
strungest wind | was ever exposedto. Ovr guide, who had shared our potation, 
accompanied us. He led us first to a magnificent congeries of granite fragments. | 





which seemed to have pierced through the surface, and darted up twenty feet | 
towards the clouds. 
' 


Wild and whimsical! are the forms in which these masses 


| mountain 
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are grouped ; and here it is that the witches of the Brocken assemble, to perform 
their unballowed serenades. They neither play impromptu, vor from memory ; 
for numerous rocks are pointed out, which serve them for music desks, and the 
pile is therefore called * The Witches’ Orchestra.” High in the midst a single 
stune rises above the rest, of course for the leader of the band; it is named 
‘The Devil's Palpit.’ To this Henry scrambled up; but his ambition very 
nearly caused him an Overthrow, for it was with the greatest difficulty he could 
keep his footing. To stand upright was quite out of the question, and he de- 
scribed the sensation, which the wind produced at this elevated spot, to be 
exactly like one @trong, long, uninterrupted box on the ear. And @ box on the 
undoubtedly W&s,—a not unfitting reprimand for bis audacious intrusion 

“From* The Witches’ Orchestra’ we proceeded, shivering and gasping for 
breath, to a very singular little lake, called * The Hexensee, or Witches’ Lake.’ 


She has given me a proof of her maternal attachment in consenting | This has been moch larger within the memory of man ; it is now but afew yards 
She has granted me the ouly place | have demanded of | across, but is said to be of vast depth—no man, according to our experienced 


| guide, having ever found a line that could reach the bottom. On the other side 

| of the Orchestra, bubbles forth the clearest and sweetest water in the world ;— 

| but even this, pure as it looks, is also the property of the same unearthly hage, 

| and is only known by the name of «The Witches’ Spring ; '—moreover, it is said 

| to be strongly influenced by their wicked will; and, though vever perfectly dry, 

| it rises and falle in a muaaner most supernaturally capricious, 
. . ‘ > a. 

Near the door of the Gast-Haus, is another monument of their unlawful 
power ;—a large fragment of rock stands there, having a deep natural cavity 
init. This is denominated * The witches’ Dog Stone ;” and let the weather 
be what it may, this Cavity is never without water—in vain hae it been carefully 
emptied by well-disposed Christians,—nay, rubbed till no particle of moisture 
could be discerned, but ere the daring hand had ceased its office, drops of cold 
perspiration were seen oozing from the solid rock, and again the witches’ dog 
might slake his thirst therein 

SUN-SET FROM THE BROCKEN, 
is a magnificent scene :— 

To have a perfect view of this spectacle, it is necessary to stand where the 
panorama is complete ; and this can only be done by mounting a small, but im- 
mensely strong tower, which forms the centre of the building. It rises only a 
few feet above the low roof of the house, but sufficiently to command an un- 
broken circular horizon. To this place we repaired, accompanied by several of 
the family, just as the sun had reached that point in his descent, where he 
seems to set on fire all the clouds which meet hin. Every mortal once, at least, 
in his life should see, from the top of a mountain, the sun go down—it is like 
nothing else that the earth can show him. I have watehed through the same 
hour at sea, where the clearness of a tropical sky has heightened the effect of 
the brilliant spectacle ; but there the sky and sea were all—and glorious as was 
the double splendour, it can bear no comparison to the thousand dyes of earth 
and heaven which are seen above and below from a lofty height on land. 

We had the neighbouring mountain-tops for valleys, and the earth's wide circle 
for our horizon ; but for the world between—its darkness, and its light—the 
lingering brightness, which brought the distant hills to view—the awful shade, 
already fallen on the pine forest at our feet—the inexpressible clearness of the 
atmosphere, which enabled us to count twelve distinct distances in the landscape 
—all this can be guessed at only by the initiated, who have seen something like 
it themselves, ‘The rose-coloured reflection of this glowing sunset was, on this 
occasion, more than usually brilliant in the east; for, as the sun went down, 
vast masses of clouds arose in that quarter of the heavens, and, till the light 





| was gone, mocked us with the appearance of almost rival splendour; but when 


the borrowed glory left them, they assumed a far different aspect, and looked as 
full of storm and tempest as they had before done of light and beauty. The 


| moon was one day past the full, and I had anticipated the pleasure of seeing 


her rise, and watching her pale light gleam upon al! the witcheries of the 
Brocken :—I had even decided upon braving the chill blast to visit again, by 
her light, the Hexensee, the Orchestra, the Pulpit, and all the spots where [ 
should be most likely to be made the fool of fancy. But all these fond devices 


| were stifled in their birth, by such a storm of wind and rain, as might make the 


foul fiend himself seek shelter 
Mrs. Trollope passed the night—*‘ the fearful night that preceded the Ist of 


| September [quere, 31st of August!) 1833 "—in the Giast-Haus on the top of the 


In the morning— 

“The mist was so thick that no London fog in November could exceed ite 
density. It was not dingy yellow, however, but vapoury blue. And, when I 
had succeeded in creeping along the wal! of the house, to a corner where! could 
keep my feet, and look ovt upon it, the wild and rapid movement of its shadowy 
shapes, as the eddying blast propelled them, had more of majesty, sublimity, 
and mystery in it, than even the sun-set of the night before, I saw not the 


| spectral giant on the western skies, such as a bright morning shows him,—and 


it is difficult to eay, precisely, what I dideee, The vapour waestirred into euch 
sudden fitful movement, that it seemed, indeed, as if spirits were careering on 
the blast ;—and if a fixed and sober glance convinced me they were ‘airy 
nothings,”’ there was still enough of wonder left to make one tremble.” 
However, Mrs. Trollope descended in safety, and soon afterwards terminated 
her summer's tour at Rotterdam. Her praise of Germany—of its people, and 
of its institutions—is almost unqualified; and urgent are her recommendations 
to her countrymen to visit that land of learning, of wisdom, and of virtue. 
——— 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME CAMPAN. 
AUTHORESS OF THE ‘LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE.’ 

(The following Memoirs of this distinguished person, we doubt not will be 
acceptable to our readers. } 

Madame Campan was the daughter of M. Genet, whose talents, together with 
the patronage of ihe Duke de Choiseul, raised him to the situation of chief clerk 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs. M. Genet, though burthened by a numerous 
family, made every sacrifice to insure to his children the advantage of a culti- 
vated education. Henriette, (Madame Campan,) at an early age, gave proofs of 
her superior talent. Albaneze instructed her in singing, Goldoni taught her 
Italian, and at the same time she devoted herself with singular assiduity to the 
study of the English language; and she soon became perfect mistress both of 
English and Italian. ‘The art of declamation too was not forgotten, and when 
she was no more than fourteen, she recited, with impressive effect, the finest 
scenes of Corneille and Racine. Her acquaintance with Thomas and Marmon- 
tel, who were the intimate friends of her father, aesisted in cultivating ber talent 
and taste. When Henriette attained the age of fifteen, the influence of Madame 
de Choiseul easily procured for her the appointment of lectrice to the Princesses. 
She was thus removed from the simplicity of her paternal home to the pomp and 
splendour of Versailles. Madame Campan, in her Memoirs, candidly acknow- 
ledges the pleasure she experienced on her presentation at court, Her long trains, 
her hoop, and even the rouge, which at that period was an indispensable adjunct 
to the toilette of a woman of quality. however young, almost turned her brain. 
She seized the first opportunity of presenting herself in ber father's house, 
arrayed in her court paraphernalia. Her father, while he smiled at her girlish 
vanity, made the following remark :—* Have a care, my dear child, of the 
inevitable troubles attached to your new career; and I candidly declare to you, 
that, elated as you now are by your change of situation, if | could bave established 
you in any other way, I would never have exposed my beloved daughter to the 
torments and dangers of a court.” 

At the time when Madile. Genet was first introduced at the Court of France, 
Louis XV had jost lost bis Queen, and the pomp and etiquette of the court- 
mourning excited no small share of her durprise and admiration. The presence 
of Lowis XV, (albeit a very gallant monarch) was very embarrassing to Madile. 
Genet. She dreaded the sarcastic jokes in which the king loved to indulge. 
Madame Campan relates the following anecdote — 

“ One day, vile we were at the Castle of Compeigne, the King entered the 
apartment in which I was reading to Mad Ti diately rose, and withdrew 
to an adjoining apartment. Being alone, with nothing to amuse me but a volume 
of Masillon, which I bad just been reading to the Princess, I stepped up to 
mirror to view my elegant dress. Wish the gaiety and buoyancy of spirits 
natural in a girtlof fifteen, I diverted myself by pirovetting on one toe, aud then 
suddenly kneeling down, to admire the full folds of my pink silk jupe, swelling 
in immense amplitode round my figore. While I was er 1d in this grave 
occupation, the King entered, foliowed by the Princess. His Majesty burst into 
a fit of laughter, and turning io the Princess, said: * Daughter, I chink s lectrice 
who amuses herself by cheeses should be sent to school again. 

Bot the following raillerie was still more severe :-— 

“One day, ssys Madame Campan, | met the King as he was out to yr 
followed by a sumerous retinue. On seeing me, he st short, and 
addressed me —’ Madile. Genet, I am told that you are very clever, and that ” 
understand four or five foreign languages.'—' 1 know only two, Sire, ~ ge A 
trembling. — What are they 1’—* English and Italian.’'—‘ Can you = ” 
fluently 1'— Yes, Sire.'—* Why, that would suffice to drive any hosband at 
After paying me this pretty compliment, the king walked on, the Leap nd is 
suite laughed beartily, and | stood for some moments confounded ae 

In 1770 Marie Antoinette of Austria, who was then married to the , uphin, 
took notice of Madile. Genet, whom she met in her visite to Madame Tide 
Madile. Genet was of nearly the same age as the Daophiness, and she was ys 
habit of accompanying ber on the harp or piano when she sung the new airs from 








as they now ere, worn 
* At the sod above referred to, when the drestes were, : 
exceedingly fail, making cheeses, as it was termed, war 4 favourite ——— of os 
when at play. It consisted in turning round and then suddenly —_ ing do ney a 
scribed by Madame Campan. The ball dress,thus being filled with air, presen 


form of a cheese. 
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the operas of Gretry, then in the zenith of his talent and popularity. The | maids; the wives of small propriétaires, clad in snow white dresses and black | tweny-eight ye 
Princesses extended their kindness 0 far as to look out for a husband for their | aprous: and knots of peasant girls in clean light gowns and neat coloured silk | the Revolution of 1688, 


prottgée. They cast their eyes on M. Campan, whose father was private 

secretary to the Queen. The marriage took place ; Louis XV settled upon the 

bride 5,000 livres de rente, avd the Dauphiness promised her the situation of her 
femme de chambre. The real name of the basband of Henriette Genet was | 
Berthollet. He wasa relation of Berthollet the celebrated chemist. and he took 
the name of Campan from a valley in the cantou of Berne, where he was born. 
Daring the interval of twenty years, viz: until the 10th of August, 1792, Madame 
Campan never quitted the Queen. On that day, so disastrous to the Royal 
Family of France, Madame Campan accompanied her mistress to the Cellule des 
Feuillans, where Louis XVI, cutting off two locks of his hair, gave them to her, 
one for herself and the other for her sister, as tokens of his gratitude. Such 
was the King’s confidence in Madame Campan, that, in 1792, he deposited in 
her hands bis most private papers. Madame Campan was #0 devotedly 
attached to her royal mistress that she wished to share her captivity in the 
Temple. Petion opposed this. Finding herself an object of suspicion, she 
retired, overwhelmed with grief, to Coubertin in the valley of Chevreuse. Her 
sister, Madame Augaire, was arrested ; but she eluded the horrors of the scaffold 
by # violent and voluntary death. | 

At length came the day of deliverance, the 9th Thermidor, and Madame 
Campan was cheered by a ray of hope. At one stroke she had lost her royal | 
benefactress, her sister, and her brother-in-law, M. Rousseau ; but she still had 
ties which bound her to life; an aged mvther, a sick busband, and 4 son of nine 
years of age. She had alwaye had a decided taste for teaching. When buta 
child herself, she was the instructress of her juvenile companions. In the 
circumstances in which she was now placed, her only fortune being an assygnat 
of 500 frances, and having debts amounting to 30,000 francs, ber talent for teach- 
ing became a useful resource to her. She hired a small house st St. Germain, 
and circulated among her friends a hundred prospectuses, which she wrote with 
her own hand, because she had not money to get them printed. At the 
expiration of a year, she had 60 pupils. and they soon encreased tv upwards of 
a hundred. Many were sent to her from distant parts of the world, and she 
soon received into her establishment the daughters of the most distinguished 
families in France. 

“Madame de Beauharnais,”” says Madame Campan, “ sent me her daughter 
Hortense and her niece Emilie. In about six months after this she came to in- 
form me that she was going to be married to a Corsican gentleman, who had 
been educated at the military school, and who was then a General. She com- 
missioned me to communicate the circumstance to her daughter, who was for 
a considerable time very much distressed at the thought of her mother changing 
her name ” 

Bonaparte, while he was Consul, placed at the establishment his youngest 
sister Caroline, afterwards Queen of Naples, und Stephanie Beauharnais, his 
adopted daughter, afterwards Grand-Duchess of Baden 

‘hen Napoleon became Emperor, he turned his attention to the education 
of the children of his brave companions in arms, of whom many had perished 
on the field of battle. An establishment, specially appropriated to the daughters, 
sisters, or nieces of Crosses of Honour, was instituted under the superintendence 
of Count de Lacepéde, at Ecouen. Madame Campan was appointed mistress 
of it, and she manifested so much zeal and experience, that Napoleon, when 
visiting the school a few months after its establishment, enthusiastically ex- 
claimed “ Tout est bien!" Napoleon did not confer this appointment on 
Madame Campan, without a thorough conviction of her competency to discharge 
its duties. When conversing with her one day, on the subject of female edu- 
cation, he observed :—* The old systems are all fanity. To give young ladies 
a good education in France, what is it that is wanting !”—* Mothers,” was the 
lady's brief reply. 

Madame Campan’s hours of recreation were usually spent in a pleasant little 
abode which she purchased in the village near the Chateau of Ecoven. There 





| of manner. 


aprons; jong chains of cabriolets, each of which probably contained a young | 
married man and bis wife, or a lover and his mistress ; all coming forward eager 
to cross the bridge before the hour of twelve, when the passage of cartiages to 
prevent confusion is interdicted. 

“ Follow them into the Park, you will find that the guingueiies are filling | 
fast; the shops are surrounded ; the avenues are enlivened with human beings, 
all resolved to be happy.—Then ascend, terrace over terrace, by avenues and | 
winding paths, ontil you reach the Lantern.—Go to its top by the spiral staircase ; | 
and you still observe, groups of pedestrians approaching in every direction, and | 
the scene beneath and around you gaining every moment additional variety and | 
numbers.—Descend and mix with the multitude: every face is cheerful ; all | 
come to be delighted ; you need not dread their uverstepping the bounds of de- 
corous gaiety, or outraging the code of civility. Depend upon it, the indecen- 
cies, the brutal licentiousness of an English fair will not shock you. 

“Then observe, at a little distance from you, knots of young and old, gentle 
and simple, delighted with a band of Savoyards, singing to a barrel organ; and 
well do they sing too; yes infinitely more agreeably to the ear, than the squeeling 
aod screaming which we often hear at our theatres. Look in another direction 


and you may in the charity of your heart admire a bevy of smiling girls in mob 


caps and simple white frocks, threading arm in arm among the trees or through 
the crowd. Then in the full benevolence of your nature, observe the satisfied 
faces of those goodly country dames, with their husbands and little ones, all 
decently clad, who occupy the benches in yonder guinguctic. There also in that 
pretty alcove sits a Parisian tradesman and his spouse: not far from them is the 
bonne or nurse walking about with the petits, probably a neatly dressed boy and 
girl, to show them the wonders of the féte. Mountebanks and jugglers must 
then attract your attention. 
* * . > . > 

“ Refreshments, even a good dinner, not excactly in the style of Lointser, may 
also be had. There is nothing, however, like the revelling, and feasting, the 
mobbing and the noise which invarably occur, amidst the eating and drinking at 
our English fairs 

“IT myself sat down, and you might innocently have done so too, in a trellised 
guinguette, amidst a group of pretty peasant girls, with their friends and lovers. 
My presence neither disturbed their delight, nor produced the least awkwardness 
They courteously made room for me ; we chatted and laughed as if 
we had all been well, and long, acquainted with each other. They never for a 
moment considered it otherwise than ‘ comme i! faut :'—yet they neither uttered 
or looked an impropriety. Seated amongst them, I enjoyed an excellent repast 
with a half bottle of wholesome vin ordinaire. 

* As the evening closed in, the music of instruments resounded amongst the 
trees. Dances were formed—the grand avenue was most brilliantly lighted with 
thousands of lamps. The cascades and jets d'eau seemed as if rolling out and 
spouting into a thousand fantastic freaks, gold, silver anc fiery fluids; kitchen 
maids and garcons danced quadrilles in the open air, and in a style that would 
not disgrace Almacks. The country maidens and their lovers; pretty brunettes, 
and active young fellows, danced, talked and enjoyed themselves, in the full 
measure of decorous pleasure, and heartfelt delight.” 

—p— 


LETTERS FROM LAURIE TODD. 
JOHN KNOX, THE REFORMER, ETC. 
From the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

A man confined in one of our Lunatic Asylums, lately made the following 
observation: ‘* We that are locked up here, are only called mad, because our 
madness does not happen to agree with that of the rest of the world. Every 
body thinks his neighbour mad, if his pursuits happen to be opposite to his own. 
His neighbour thinks the same of him: but then these two kinds of madness do 





she occasionally received the visite of a few friends, to whom she loved to shew 
those relics of her royal mistress which still remained in her possession. Among 
them was a dress of plain muslin, which had been sent asa present to the Queen 
by Tippoo Saib, himself no less unfortunate than Marie Antoinette. ‘ Here,” 
Madame Campan used to say with eyes overflowing with tears, “ is a cup, out 
of which she drank ;—here is the inkstand, which she generally used ;—here is 
her portrait.”—This, on the part of Madame Campan, was neither hypocritical 
sentimentality nor fanatical royalism ; for she would say, in allusion to some of 
the very obstinate noblesse, ‘ Power is now vested in the laws ; elsewhere it 
would be misplaced, But this truth escapes the observation of these people ; 
they are blinded by the dust of old parchments.” 

On the restoration of the Bourbon dynasty and the establishment of general 
peace, Madame Campan might have hoped, after all her misfortunes and toils, 
to have enjoyed hershare of repose. But it was ordained otherwise, She was 
assailed by calumny. ‘The Imperial establishment at Ecouen was suppressed, 
and her appointment with it. In 1815, her niece, Madame de Broe, perished 
by a dreadful accident, inthe prime of youth and beauty. Madame Campan 
then retired to Nantes, a small town on the banks of the Seine, with the in- 
tention of passing the remainder of her life in the society of Madame Maignes, 
one of her favourite pupils. But fresh calamities overtook her. She lost her 
son ; and this affliction was speedily followed by the execution of Marshai Ney, 
the husband of her niece. She was then prevailed on by her friends to visit 
Switzerland, and subsequently Baden, in the hope that the waters of the latter 
place might produce a favourable change in her health, which was rapidly de- 
clining. Unfortunately, this hope proved delusive. Madame Campan, returned 
to Nantes, where she underwent, with singular fortitude, the painful operation 
for a cancer in her breast. While suffering under the effects of this formidable 
operation, she made one of the most beautiful and original remarks that perhaps 
ever escaped the lips of a dying person. ‘She called me,” says Dr. Maignes, 
“in a louder tone of voice than usual. I hastened to her; and then, reproach- 
ing herself for her impetuosity,” she said, ** How iinperious we are, when we 
have no longer time to be polite!” A few moments afterwards she breathed 
her last. his was on the 16th of March, 1822. 

—_—. 


LETTERS ROM THE CONTINENT. 

Simeon's Letters to his Kinsfolk and other Great People, written chic from 
France and Belgium, 1n the years 1832, 1833, and rosa. By Sens Rae 
Esq., 2 vols. 8vo. Londun : Longman & Co. ; Paris, English, and Ameri- 
can Library. 

We have just received a copy of this entertainin 
to see it re-printed in the United States. It is 
the author of the work on the British Colonies. 
make an extract or two. 

The following is a pleasant account of Beranger :-— 

“ Beranger, like Burns with the Scotch, is in the mind of M. B——., in som- 
mon with most Frenebmen, at the same time the beau ideal of moral courage, 
and of the ‘rue genius of poetry, which boldly speaks the language of nature, 
and of feeling; that which all can understand and enjoy ; that which loathes 
priestly mystery, and disdains political subservience. Beranger himself has all 
the feeling and independency of spirit which characterise his songs. His per- 
sonal Appearance is plain, he wears spectacles ;—his dress is carelessly put on ; 
and his gait is rather awkward—but his face, although far from handsome, indi- 
cates the transcendent genius of the poet of liberty. He is very modest in his 
manner, and never attempts to lead the conversation. 
freely, but not obtrusively ; and his whole life has been marked with undeviating 
disinterestedness and benevolence. He is far from rich, yet neither place nor 
money have been able to purchase the independence of his mind. He too is a 
republican, and has lodged for some time in the modern Bastile—Ste Pelagie, 
under the Bourbons. He worships the genius of Byron, and laments 
which tended to shade its splendour." 


from the pen of Mr. McGregor, 
We shall for the present only 


the failings 


Here is another portrait of interest, sketched at the Ambassador's soiree :-— | 


“ Soon after ten o'clock, several diplomatists and other personages of dis- 
tinction were announced. Among these I heard, ‘Ministre de ja Guerre.’ He 
bowed to Lady G. and fell back some paces, when Lord G. entered into conver- 
sation with bim. He was dressed in a plain suit of nearly threadbare black 
His air and gait rather voigar. His severe, unchanging countenance, differs 
from the iron visage of the Duke ot Wellingtun, retaining the evident traces of 
early obscurity ; while those of the latter indicate at once the characteristics 
which mark the aspect of those who have been brought up among persons of 
the saine rank a8 those they afterwards aseociate with. Marshal Soult seldom 
spoke, but listened patiently to what others said. He stood at one side of the 
room, and did not sit Cown during the evening. He looks healthy, strong, and 
nearly seventy. ‘Soult, always determined and cool in battle,’ has long been a 
common saying. I watched his countenance when others spoke to him ; it never 
changed, nor did ite firmness relax into a emile during the evening. Baron F 
remarked to me, ‘had the Duke de Dalmatie 
ey | days of July would have ended otherwise. 

fe shall conclude with a pretty pict ; 3 
ir L,-- a : | ear de amg of a Sunday Fate at St. Cloud, in a 

“ Yesterday was the second Sunday of the celebrated féte. I rose early, and 
p+ mg Se Oe Park by the grand — to the gates near the bridge of 
oe . @ shops, guimgueiies, roun 8, booths, grimaciers, mountcbanks, 
{use lors, and exhibition of wonders, were all in full ate oa Soon after, 

PPY StOUps came pouring in from all directions. Some rolied aleng in dil:- 
gences: others trudged on foot: a very few came by water, notwithstanding 
the beauty of the Seine. You would have seen, a shopkeeper with his spouse, 
two petits and a bonne driving up in @ cabriolet, and calling out to the multitude 
to clear the way ; facres filled with laughing faces, carts crowded with pretty 
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g work from Paris, and hope | 


He gives his opinions | 


been in the place of the Duke de | 


not interfere with each other. Now and then there comes an eccentric man, 
who, taking a just view of things, thinks them att map. Him the majority 
catch, and lock here. That is my case!” 

Now, friend Knickerbocker, I think this is the wisest speech I ever heard in 
my life. So the world wags. When the profound Dr. C was in London 
| and Edinburgh last year, he was a violent slave-holder. Well, the anti-men said 
there that he was mad; and he affirmed that they were in the same predicament. 
As soon as he returned to New York, and found certain men “ going a-head” like 
chaff before the wind, he turns wrong around, and is head and ears in abolition 
immediately. Then the people here said he was mad, and he, that they were 
I really think, therefore. that this is the easiest way of getting along with a hard 
matter—for all the world’s a stage, and its inhabitants a set of mad players. 
What a madman was Buonaparte, to think he could melt the ice of Russia in 
December! Some of the auld wives of Scotland imagined J was daft, when they 
saw me gazing for hours at the crumbling walls of castles and palaces, churches 
and monasteries—picking up fragments of stones, and labelling them with bits 
of paper; and I thought the same of them, because they could not see the 
‘“* hand-writing on the wall’ of these mouldering monuments of Time! 

But, mad or not mad,—when I stood in Joun Knox's Pucrrt, from whence, 
in 1566, he thundered his Reformation doctrives, until the sound of the artillery 
was heard from the Auld Iron Kirk in Edinburgh, even to the centre of * Sancta 
Crucis,” causing the heart of Mary to tremble,* as she sat on her throne sur- 
rounded by her court ;—I say, when I stood up in the great Reformer’s pulpit, 
and thought of all this, I felt—I scarcely know how I felt—but I presume some- 
thing as other madmen feel, when, inthe height of their frenzy, they imagine 
| themselves governors of ail the lower countries. 

Conspicuous in the Museum of the Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh stands 
the Polpit aforesaid. Every person who visits the Museum has a desire to stand 
in it; and the managers, fearing that this perpetual motion would soon bring it 
| to ruins, have had the stairs cut off. I also had a wish to stand in this hot-bed 

of Reformation. { said to the Secretary, that I would not ask to infringe upon 
any positive order of the house—but if there could be any exceptions, I had a 
strong desire to enter that ** sacred desk.” With the last words, I handed my 
card: I had found it useful in some former cases. He luoked in my face: ‘ Is 
it possible—are you Mr. T pt” Anod. “Iam happy to see you,” said 
be. ‘Taking my right hand in his own, with his left he handed me a chair, and 
politely assisted me to get in. I must say, I was nota little pleased, when my 
feet rested where had stood the feet of that good man, and my hands lay upon 
those boards from whence had flowed streams as pure as those which watered 
the City of the Lord. The Pulpit is composed of hard, unpainted oak. It is 
in good condition, although nearly three hundred years old. The dwelling- 
house of the Reformer is yet standing, in good repair. It fronts out, and pro- 
jects a few feet into the main street. On one corner of the house is a small 
stone pulpit, where his image stands, as if preaching to the people below. On 
the front of the pulpit is marked, ‘* Born 2d of May, 1505.” 

The house is now occupied by two barbers—one below, the other above. I 
was shaved on the ground-floor, and paid one penny. Next day—as I was cu- 
rious to see as much of this noble house as possible—I got shaved above stairs. 
They charged me two-pence. “ How is this'” said 1; “your neighbour be- 
, neath asked but one penny yesterday.” ‘*O, ho!” he replied, ‘* that may be ; 
| but this is the very room John Knox studied his sermons in, and that is the 
| very winnock (window) that he used to preach ower, to the folks in the street.” 
~ Well,” said I, “that being the case, I think, myself, it is worth a penny more.” 
| I found the upper barber a quizzical old mortal—shaving with his spectacles on 
| the very tip ofhis nose. Wesoon got into conversation. He was full of anec- 
| dotes about Knox, and carried me through the house—kitchen, parlour, sleeping- 
room, andall. He told me that John and Queen Mary, ‘“‘ wha lived in the 
muickle hoose doon the street, (Holyrood Palace,) had mony a quarrel; and at 
one time she gat so mad wi' him, she said she would have his head cut off.. ‘ Ah! 
madam,’ said John, ‘ He is aboon wha guides the gully :’ (that is to say, ‘ He is 
above who gaides the knife.) Mary was a deep, dissembling, politic woman. 
On one occasion, having a difficult matter to settle with John, she treated him 
| in the most gracious manner ; seating him by her on the sofa, holding his hand 
| in hers, ete. Knox afterwards remarked to one uf his friends, ‘ What a pity the 
| de’il shou'd hae his abode in sic a piece o’ bonny painted clay!” 

John Knox, by the way, was an extempore preacher. He would preach in 
| his church, in the camp, to the poor, in the highways and hedges for hours upon 
the stretch, and never use a note. It certainly seems, that pulpit eloquence— 




















a most awfully refrograde motion. Lawyers, players, civilians, and all public 
speakers, continue to excel—pulpit eloquence excepted—and that appears to be 
completely guashed by the modern system of sermon-reading. Surely, the heaus 
of the men areas sound, and the Masters of Arts more numerous, than they 
were fifty years ago—and yet, ‘‘ How are we fallen!” 

In this Museum stands also another relic of important events— Jenny 
Geddes's Stool.” Jenny kept a stall in the High Street of Edinburgh, about 
the year 1660. At this period, Charles the Second attempted, in opposition to 
public opinion, to establish Episcopacy in Scotland. The Sabbath-day arrived, 
| when, in obedience to the king's proclamation, prayers were to be read in all the 

charches. Jenny sat, as usual, on her stool, immediately under the reading-desk 
| The organ thundered a solo: Jenny sent ferth a heavy groan. The bishop arose, 
with his white surplice, black gown, powdered wig, white band, and all. She 
thought it was auld Antichrist himsel’. He calied upon the Dean to read the 
collect for the day. This was too much for Jenny's orthodoxy. Up she jumped, 
exclaiming, in her broad Scotch dialect, ** The muckle De’il colic the wame o’ 
ye! Whll ye say mass in ma face!” She concluded by flinging the stool vio- 
lently at his head; and thus commenced an insurrection which continued for 





* Historians relate, that Mary Queen of Scots has been heard to say, that she 


was more afraid of John Knox's prayers than of an army of ten thousand mea. 


and pulpit eloquence only—has been advancing, for the last fifty years, with a | 


ars, and finally terminated in the overthrow of the Stewarts, by 

which placed the present family on the throne of Bri- 

tain. In the same room hangs a blue silk flag, taken from the Covenanters at 

the battle of Bothwell Brigg, in the year 1556. It bears the following motto : 

* COVENANTS, RELIGION, KING AND COUNTRY.” 

A most vivid account of this battle is contained in Scott's history of Oja 

Mortality, in the “ Tales of My Landlord ” 
New-York, August, 1834. 


—— 
MY FIRST DUEL. 
“ This is an awkward affair, Frank.” 
** Why, yes,” said Prank, “ i is an awkward affair.” 
“ But I suppose I must go through with it,” I continued. 
“No doubt,” rejoined my friend ; “ and you may rest assured, that although 
the anticipation is not very agreeable, you'll find the thing a mere bagatelle when 


G. T. 


| on the ground,” 


“ You'll take care to have every thing ready, and to call me betimes ; wii 
you, Frank t od 

Certainly, my dear Ephraim, rely upon me ; and now, as it is already twelve, 
| and we have to go out at six, perliaps 1 had better wish you good night, that you 
| may rest and have a steady hand in the morning. Before I go, however, there 
| is one thing I wish to mention to you.” 

“And what is that 7” said I. 

“ Why,” replied Frank, hesitatingly, ‘‘ it is hardly worth troubling you about . 
but the fact is, there is a custom—tkat is, people have on these occasions a sort 
of habit of making their—their - 

* Their exit, I presume you mean?” 

* Not so, my dear fellow ; nothing was farther from my thoughts, as I hope 
(with God's wil!) novhing is farther from fact than the probability of such a ca- 
tastrophe to the present———” 

“ Farce ; but come, Frank, what is this that you would require of me, or en- 
join me to?” 

** Briefly, then, Ephraim, might it not be as well now as at any other time, 
just for form’s sake, to scratch down a memorandum of your wishes respecting 
the disposal of your property?” 

“Oh Lord!” said I, “is that the mouse your mountain laboured with! My 
property! God forgive you, Frank! Well, as Tom Moore says— 

‘J give thee all ; I can no more.’ 
I will bequeath you my debts, with a proviso that you don’t pay interest; but 
seriously, I'll think of what you say; and now, good night ; and for Heaven's 
sake be punctual in the morning! ” 

‘* Never fearthat. Good night,” said Frank ; ‘and do you hear, Ephraim? 
you may take a pint of Madeira, if you have an inclination to it, to-night; but 
not a drop of port, sherry, or brandy. I must have you placed with a cool head, 
clear eye, and a steady fist.”’ 

“Very well,”’ said I, “I promise you to be observant of your orders;” and 
after once more exchanging greetings, the door closed, and I was left to myself. 

“ Weill,” said I, when I found myself alone, “ this is a very delightful sort of 
dilemma to be placed in. If I loved the girl, there would be some satisfaction 
1 in standing up to be shot at for her; but to be blazed away at for a wench that I 
don’t care a curse for—to be compelled to fight for mere flirtation—is certainly, 
at the least, very disagreeable. However, I suppose I must let the fellow have 
a brush at me, and se there’s no more to be said on that head. By-the-by, 
Frank, hinted (with prophetic foresight, I presume) at the necessity of my dis- 
posing in writing of my moveables. Allons donc, let me see. First, there is my 
linen and my clothes ; let poor Betty have them, to recompense her in part for 
the colds she has caught in letting me in many a morning; the chances are, 
she'll catch no more on that errand. My coins and medals may be given to C 
Then there are my books, and chief of them all, sinner as I am, my Bible, if I 
dare name it with the purpose of blood upon my mind. I charge you, Frank, 
deliver it yourself to my dear and widowed mother; tell! her I revered its pre- 
cepts, although I lacked the strength of mind that should have made me hold 
them fast and follow them ; and, above all, never, never crush her bowed, and 
bruised, and Jowly spirit with the trath of all the weakness, the folly, the im- 
piety, that will mingle in my end! ‘Tell her I fell by sword, plague, pestilence, 
or fainine ; but tell her not I fell at a task my common sense—-my heart—my 
soul, which owns its divine origin—revolts from !—tell her not I fell as a duellist 
—Down, down my heart ! the world must be worshipped. My other books may be 
divided between and and , except my series of Ana, my Hogarth, 
and Viel’s and Bachaumont’s and La Chapelle’s and Langle’s Journies, and my 
Bigarrures, reserve them, with my Meerschaum, to yourself, and over them 
remember the happy hours that you have spent before with them and him who 
thanks you now for all your warm-hearted kindnesses. In the drawer of my desk 
will be found a portrait and some letters; I need not say whose they are, but I 
entreat you, my dear Frank, I conjure you, to take them into your own hands— 
to let no other look upon them, and to deliver them to her! Gloss the circum- 
stances of my death, and let the tidings fall gently on her; but tell her, amid all 
my sins and al! my follies, I remembered her, and loved her, and her only, and 
more earnestly in the last moments of my life than when I held her on my bo- 
som. Tell her a 

I had written thus far when I was interrupted by a tapping at my door, and 
when I opened jt Frank was there. 

‘Ts it time then already?” said I. 

“Yes,” said he. “I am glad to see you ready. 
ments to lose.” 

“The hours have flown with strange rapidity,” I said; ‘‘ but I am prepared. 
You spoke to me last night of a will; doubtless it was a necessary precaution, 
and I thank you forthe hint. I have attended to it, and have noted down my 
wishes ; here is a memorandum of them, and I confide the execution of them te 
you; I know you will not refuse the task.” 

“God forbid,” said Frank, taking my hand, “ that I should ; but God forbid 
there should be occasion for my offices.” 

‘LT also hope, my dear friend,” I replied, “ that there may be no such neces- 
sity; but I have a presentiment (and my presentiments have seldom boded me 
falsely) that this morning’s work will be my last.” 

** Don’t say that, Ephraim,” said Frank; “ if I thought that—but, good God! 
how can I get you out of it?” 

* Out of it!” Lexclaimed; “ you mistake me. I cannot prevent my convic- 
tion; but if I saw my grave dug at my feet, I would not retrace the steps I have 
taken. Come, come,I am ready ;” and, taking him by the arm, I drew him 
from the room, and we quitted the house silently, and in a few minutes were on 
the ground. 

On arriving there, I found that my adversary (whom I had never seen before) 
was beforehand with us; he was a tall, raw, gaunt, muscular fellow, with an 
enormous pair of mustachios, and having very much the appearance of one of 
Napoleon's old sabreurs. We saluted each other coldly, and then turned away, 
while the seconds retired to settle the preliminaries ; theit conference lasted 
some time, and appeared to bear grievously upon my adversary's patience, for he 
seemed eager to despatch me. . 

At last he addressed them. ‘ Gentlemen,” he said, I beg pardon, but I think 
| we may arrange in a breath all that is to be arranged. First, then,” he said, 
| speaking to Frank, “do you choose fifteen or twenty paces!” 

Frank unhesitatingly replied the latter, out of regard to my saf2ty. 

“ Bon,” said the fellow, as he made a scratch in the turf with his heel, and 
prepared to take the distance. 

I confess I was rejoiced at the thought of his measuring it, for I thought I 
perceived an omen of salvation in the length of his legs; in this, however, I 
was disappointed, for the vagabond stepped the ground as mincingly 48 4 jady 
in pattens. 2 

“ And now,” when he had finished that part of the business, “ and now.” said 
he, with a coolness that matched that of the morning, and bespoke him terribly 
au fait to the business, ‘“‘whose weapons are we to use? Your's! They are 
only a common holster pair; mine are rifle-barrelled and hair triggered, and = 
every way seperior to those machines: what say you to using mine! they'll 
make shorter work of the business.” 

“ No doubt,” thought I. 

“ What say you, Ephraim ?” said Frank. " 

“O, by all means; what is good for the goose is good for the gander, I 
answered, with an attempt at a smile ; Frank therefore assented. 

“ Bon,” said the fellow again ; “and now, for the first fire ; has any body * 
| piece of money about them! Oh, here, I have one ;” and he handed it to bis 
| second, who flung it up, and the result was in his favour. 

Frank then came up to me, and, seizing my hand with passionate interest, 
| said to me, in atone of agitation, ‘‘ Ephraim, my dear boy, be of good cheer , 
| that hulking blackguard is evidently trying to bully you, bet be of good. cheer , 
| let me place you ; you are but a lath, give him your side; you know it 1s dis- 
| puted whether on these occasions it is most prudent to give the front or the side, 
| but let me govern you here; youare but a lath, give him your side, and the 
devi! himself can’t hit you. God bless you, and keep you!” And so say!06; 
and again pressing my hand, he withdrew. Immediately after which we plac I 
ourselves, and the next instant the signal was given. As soon as I heard #, 























Come, we have few mo 














looked straight at my adversary, and saw him raise his pistol and steady 1; 

saw him eye me with the keenness of a hawk and the precision of a mastet, 
| was bot the fair half-second, but I knew and was certain he had covered me 
| The next instant I felt a blow, as it were, on the outside of my right elbow, 
} and a something like ice stealing along the arm as it dropped nerveless and wit! 
} the weight of lead by my side, and 1 heard the report of his weapon. 
| winged clean asa whistle. 
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Frank perceived how it was with me, and was by my side in a twinkling, 
pandaging my arm with the handkerchief he tore from his neck. “ Are you 
faint, Ephraim '”’ 

“ Not at all,” I said; ‘‘ but make haste, I long for my revenge.” 

«Js the gentleman hurt ?” inquired my adversary, with a half-stifled sardonic 

rin 
ar Not a whit,” said I; and he bowed. 

“Can you give him his charge '” inquired Frank. 

«“O never fear,” I answered ; “let me have the pistol.” He handed it to 
me; I grasped it, but I essayed in vain to raise it; my right arm was more 
disabled than I had thought. 

“Try him with the left,” said Frank. 

I did so, but found the pistol far heavier than I had conceived, and much 
heavier than I knew my own to be ; it was impossible to level it with my left. 
I looked at ny adversary and saw his features relax into a damnable Mephis- 
topholic grin. I maddened with unspeakable rage. “Hell and the devil!” I 
exclaimed, ‘is there no having a slap at the long-legged rascal!” 

“| fear not.” said Frank; ‘*but,” he added, with affectionate warmth, 
“stank back, and I'll fight his second for you.” 

“ That’s out of the question,” I replied ; “let me try my left again.” I did 
so, and felt convinced the pistol was more than usually heavy. I held it by the 
barrel, and then I felt assured the butt was plugged heavily with lead. The 
thought of treachery immediately came across me. The first fire won at his 
own call on the toss of a florin from his own purse probably, and a piece con- 
trived for these occasions, with the same impression on both sides. My right arm 
shattered certainly by aim, and his pistol of a weight that prevented all possibi- 
lity of its being levelled with the left hand; all concurred to assure me I was 
the victim of a scoundrel 

« But it shall not go thus,” I said, as I thrust Frank on one side, and ad- 
vanced towards the villain with the cool purpose of blowing his brains out; “ it 
shall not go thus!” Andas! neared him, 1 poised the butt of the pistol with 
iny jeft hand against my chest, and put my finger on the trigger to draw in bis 
face. Fortunately, Frank, who was ignorant of my suspicions, closed on me at 
the very critical instant, and wrenched the weapon from my grasp, exclaiming, 
at the same time, ‘* Would you commit murder ?” 

** With pleasure,” I answered, *‘upon such a murderous villain as this !” 
But he was now secure from my fire, and seeing himself so, and safe in his 
superior physical strength, he sneered at me with such mean demoniacal insult, 
that unable to withbold myself any longer, [ rashed on him and grappled with 
him; but I was weak from pain and loss of blood, and I fainted. 

Suddenly I was aroused by some one shaking me violently. I looked up; it 
was Frank. “Up, up, man,” he cried. 

“Up,” Isaid, “for what?” 

‘« For what,” he replied, “‘ to save my character and your own, if you have 
any care about either. Whzy, it wants but a quarter to six, and at six we must 
be on the ground.” 

* What, have not T been shot then!” I said. 

“Shot !” he exclaimed, ‘‘ who the devil has been here to shoot yout Why 
you have been dreaming.” 

It was true ; I had drawn my table to my bed-side to make my will, and had 
fallen back asleep, and dreamed what | have related. 

“ Then I suppose I must be shut again?” 

‘« There's little fear of that, thank Heaven,” said Frank, ‘‘for I have just 
learnt that your adversary, in alarm at your prowess, has bolted.” 

“Indeed,” said J, as coolly as I could; but inwardly thanking God heartily 
for my deliverance from jeopardy. 

“Yes,”’ continued Frank, ‘so it is; but come, we must take our ground, 
and give the vagabond an hvur’s law.” 

“ With all my heart,” said I ; and in five minutes I was dressed and on my 
way tothe spot, with a lighted cheroot in my mouth, and truth to say, enfre 
nous, a lighter heart under my waistcoat than I think I should else have carried 
to the field. 

On the ground we found Captain M., the fellow’s second, who informed us 
he understood his principal had taken flight, and vowed summary vengeance on 
him when and wherever he should meet him, for the insult he had offered him 
by his pusillanimous conduct. To be brief, we waited one hour, and my antago- 
nist did not appear. Frank thus addressed himself to his second :-— 

‘Captain M.,” he said, “ you will do my friend the justice to say he has be- 
haved as becomes a brave and an honourable man °*” 

‘“« Most certainly,” said the Captain; and we quitted the ground, and I pro- 
ceeded to post the recreant; after which the Captain, Frank, and I together 
took steaks and claret for breakfast. And thus ended * the first duel” of a 
half-bearded boy. Ernraim Twice. 


—~—_ 
Summary. 


A grand dinner was given by the Scotch Members to the Cabinet Ministers, 
on Saturday last, at Brown's Hotel, Palace yard. The chair was filled by the 
Lord Advocate, who was supported by the Lord Chancellor on the right, and by 
Viscount Melbourne on the left. The banquet consisted of every delicacy in 
season, including a variety of favourite Scotch dishes, for which this hotel has 
always been celebrated. 

The friends of Lord Grey are promoting a private subscription of £2,000, to 
enable them to present Lady Grey with a statue of the Noble Earl. The name 
of the Duke of Richmond is associated with that of the Duke of Sutherland, 
Lord Ebrington, Mr. Denison, aad Lord Holland, in this task of devotion to a 
distinguished statesman. 

A letter from Rome mentions that Cardinal Bernetti, Secretary of State, is 
dangerously ill. He is replaced ad interim by Monsignore Capacini, formerly 
Nuncio at Brussels. 

We understand that the assignees of Mr. Hayne intend renewing the appli- 
cation for the restoration of the valuable jewellery presented to Miss Foote 
previously to her marriage. When the marriage transpired, Mr. Hayne applied 
for their return, but the lady declined, and her Noble Lord wrote to Mr. Hayne, 
to say, if he would specify the description of articles, and name their value, the 
amount should be forwarded to him, which Mr. Hayne declined. The value is 
estimated at £5,000. 

The proceedings of our Impresario of the Académie Royale are beginning to 
afford matter of interest to English amateurs; since it is from him the London 
public is henceforward to expect the gratification of its eyes and ears. To such, 
therefore, as it may concern to learn whether Monsieur Véron is likely to afford 
them a better supply of theatrical novelty than our old friend Laporte, be it 
known that he has at length consented to introduce to the Parisian public the 
two charming Elsiers, who have been enchanting the Vienna world for the last 
seven years. 

A political trait of Véron’s theatrical puffing must not be omitted. He an- 
nounces Theresa Elsler as ** she, the pathos of whose acting so often drew tears 
from the eyes of the Duke of Reichstadt!”"—Letter from Paris. 

It is stated that a proposition has been submitted to Government, to colonize 
an extensive tract of country (not hitherto located upon) in Upper Canada, by a 


new company. 
THE ORATOR. 
High in a hal! by curious listeners filled, 
Sat one whose soul seemed steeped in poesie ; 
So bland his diction, it was plain he willed 
His hearers all should prize as high as he 
The gorgeous works of art that stood areund : 
The statues by the Phidian chisel wrought— 
Endymion, whom Dian loved distraught— 
Dian herself—TJ.aocoon serpent-bound ;— 
The pictures touched by Titian or Vandyke, 
With rainbow pencils, in which did vie 
Fait form and colour for the mastery.— 
Warmed his discourse, till ear ne’er heard the like. 
“Who is that eloquent man!” I asked one near 
“ That '—that’s Muster Robins, sir, the auctioneer '”’ 
LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

For morning dress priated muslin is more generally worn than any other arti- 
cle, and will doubtless continue in favour as long as the present sultry weather 
lasts. White muslin, too, is much more worn than it has been for several sea- 
sons past. Striped mul! muslin is the most fashionable in plain morning costume ; 
but book muslins, worked either in white or coluurs, are best calculated for ele- 
gant morning dress. Some of the French worked organdis are indeed suffi- 
ciently shewy for ball dresses. We have seen one ornamented in front of the 
jupon with three wreaths of rosea, beautifully worked in engrained silk. These 
wreaths extended from the waist to the hem, terminating at unequal distances ; 
the first reached only to the knee, and the two other progressively to the edge 
of the jupon. 

Pelerines of thin white muslin,-with broad hems, and lined with coloured silk, 
are exceedingly numerous. They are much worn with printed muslin dresses ; 
and the colour of the lining should correspond with the prevailing hue in the 
pattern of the dress. At the edge of the hem, there is often placed a very nar- 
row fine lace. This is an extremely genteel style of morning negligé. 

Pelerines of a more dressed kind cannot be too richly worked, whether they 
be composed of muslin or lace. The extent to which the larury uf needle-work 
is carried in Paris may be judged of from the fact that 150 francs were lately 
paid for a worked collar. Worked cuffs are also articles of recherch4 elegance 


the hem, with a bouslion of muslin, through which is run a sarsnet riband, straw 
colour, pink, or lilac. The pelerines are trimmed im the same manner, and round 
tbe me a bouillon of muslin supports a light frill, fastened in front with a bow 
of riband. 

A pelisse, which arrived last week from the Magazin of Madame Minette in 
Paris, has been greatly admired. It was composed of clear India muslin, lined 
with lilac silk. Up the front were two rows of needle-work, in the pattern of 
brandenbourgs, forming echelle and diminishing in size from the feet to the waist. 
The brandenbourgs were embroidered in a gothic pattern, and connected together 
by bows of embroidered muslin, lined with lilac riband. The same ornamenis 
fastened the pelerines and the cuffs. Nothing could be in better taste than this 
pelisse, which was worn with a hat of rice straw, ornamented with white 
feathers, tipped with lilac. 

For evening parties, white gros de Naples, painted or embroidered in coloured 
flowers, has a beautiful and rich effect. 

The revived fashion of pockets on each side of the dresses is increasing in 
— The dresses are every week made longer. They now nearly touch the 
ground. 


—August lst. 

Happiness.—It would form perhaps one of the most amusing, if not the most 
instructive chapter in poetic history, to compare the various opinions expressed 
by the inspired respecting happiness. He who dweils in a lonely valley believes 
happiness resides in the crowded city among company and books; while he who 
sings amid the rattle of other men's chaviot-wheels. and the smoke of ten thou- 
sand chimneys, fixes the abode of happiness by the side of some purling brook 





alone is heard 
society, sighs for pastoral solitudes, where flowers never fade, and flocks never 
stray, and beauty is never out of blossom : the shepherd bard, on the other hand, 
who has to wander over moors and mountains, half choked in winter with 
drifting snow, and half scorched in summer with burning suns—who has to 
smear and clip his flocks, as well as keep them from the fox, and save them, too, 


There was some sense in the remark of a Scotchman, who, in reading the say- 
ing of Solomon, “ Snow is beautiful in its season,” exclaimed, ** Aye, nae doubt 
it was beautiful to you, sitting with the rich wines and the lasses o’ Jerusalem 
aside you: but had ye been a poor stane-mason ye would hae said no such thing.’ 
—Cunningham's Edition of Burns. 

Mr. Alley, the barrister, died on Tuesday, at his residence in Albany street, 
Regent's Park. 

It is said to be the intention of the Greek Government to restore the ancient 
names of all the provinces, cities, islands, and seas of Greece. 

The eruptions of Vesuvius are becoming daily more and more alarming. The 
lava submerges every thing. The neighbouring villages are deserted, and their 
inhabitants homeless. 

Count Ribben, one of the conspirators engaged with Captain Ankerstrom in 
the murder of Gastavus the Third of Sweden, is now, it is said, residing at 
Paris as a translator for the public press. 

The French have begun to cultivate indigo at Algiers. 

A rail-road has been begun from Calais to Paris. 

Three French steam packet-boats with spacious and elegant accommoda- 
tions, are now running between Calais and Dover. One leaves Calais every 
day. 

Tyranny.—Addison says, that the dog has been the companion of man 6000 
years, and has only learned one of his vices, that is to worry his species when 
he finds him in trouble. Tie a saucepan to a dog’s tail, and another dog will 


against him. 


Non nolis nascimur.—Thomas Ram, Bishop of Ferns, in Ireland, rebuilt the 

Episcopal Residence, over which he placed the following lines :— 
** This house Ram built for his succeeding brothers ; 
So Sheep bear wool, not for themselves, but others.” 

Songs and Song Writing.—‘ Formerly, the copyright of a decent English 
opera would sell for a thousand guineas! Now, it seems, it wil! not fetch even 
a quarter of thatsum. * * * The Vauxhall songs in those days would 
always sell for a good round sum—now they are good for nothing ; and if ‘ Vaux- 
hall’ be put on the title-page it damns the thing at once. ‘ Royal Garden’ 
has been tried; that would not do; even the united efforts of Braham and Miss 
Stephens failed to make a song popular. Old Weller, formerly a music pub- 
lisher in Oxford-street, and before that a milkman in the same neighbourhood, 
(with whom the widow B fell so deeply in love, as she gazed upon his chub- 
by face whilst his brawny shoulders supported the pail, that soon after they 
were yoked as man and wife,) made, it is said, av ample fortune by the sale of 
these songs alone ; and old Jemmy Hook, or, as he was facetiously called in his 
latter days Signior Rampini, who used to boast that he had written more than a 
thousand sungs, said that the competition for his favourite one. the copyright of 
which he sold for £100, was so great, that the ex-milkman, after endeavouring 
to strike a hard bargain over night at Vauxhall, and leaving him (Rampo) in a 
great rage, vowing he would not give a single farthing more than he then offer- 
ed,—fearing lest the song should be sold to some other crotchet-and-quaver 
dealer—absolutely got out of his bed at four o'clock in a wet morning, and was 
soon after heard rapping at Rampo’s door. Hook, suspecting it was Weller 
come about the song, went to the window, and throwing up the sash, there 
he beheld the milkman, and the bargain was absolutely struck amid a pelting 
shower.” 

“‘] remember there was a dispute a few years ago about the authorship of 
the music of * Auld Robin Gray ;’ the Editor of the Times gave it to Lady 
Lindsay, and there were others for whom claims were laid. Now the fact is, 
that this beautiful recitative and air was composed by the Rev. W. Leeves, of 
Wrington, in Somersetshire, who died at an advanced age, about seven or 
eight years ago, and whom I had the pleasure of knowing well.”—T7. Wil- 
hams. 

The Value of a Good Book.—As good almost kill a man as kill a good book ; 
who kills a man kills a reasonable creature—God's image ; but he who destroys 
a good book kills reason itself,—kills the image of God, as it were, in the eye. 
Many a man lives a burden to the earth, but a good book is the precious |ife- 
blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life. °*Tis true no age can restore a life whereof, perhaps, there is no great 
loss ; the resolutions of ages do not often recover the loss of a rejected truth, 
for the want of which whole nations fare the worse.— Milton. Speech for the 
Laberty of Unlicensed Printing. 

TO THE MOON.* 
Thou Jorn and melancholy thing; the stars 
Abhor and fly thy pallid ray. Not one, 
All vagrant tho’ they be, will yoke with thee. 
Thou art so cold withal, thy chilling beams 
Do palsy all they ‘light on. In this soft 
And stilly summer's eve, the lily-green 
(That, like a Naiad, slept upon the lake, 
Unconscious that its image, mirror’d there, 
Bent, like an echo, as each ripple played), 
Doth wake and tremble at thy kiss.. The oak, 
The sturdy oak, doth shiver at thy breath— 
The plaintive warbler of the night doth hush 
Her vespers at thy sad and spectra! light— 
The clouds turn pale, and curdle at thy glance ; 
The very dew-drop sickens in thy ray. 
Then on, thou lonely wand’rer of the night, 
And wend in solitude thy weary way ! 








* We have had in our day so many thousand poems to the bonny lady moon, that 
we firmly thought we never could be induced to print another ; but as no one ever 
gave her a settung-down before, the very novelty of the thing makes room for the above 
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BRIBERY—ELECTION AT COLCHESTER. 
House of Commons, July 21. 

Mr. O'CONNELL, as Chairman of the Committee on the Inns Court, 
moved that the Committee be allowed to report from time totime. This was 
agreed to; and Mr. O'Connell being called upon by the Speaker, brought up a 
report: it was handed to the Clerk, who began to read as follows—*‘ Report of 
the Committee on Church Patronage in Scotland” —amidst loud laughter. Mr. 
O'Connell then presented the right report; and moved that it be read. Mr. 
Wynn asked if Mr. Ellice would be in the House that evening ; and Lord Al- 
thorp replied that he thought he would, but could not tell. After a brief dis- 
cussion, it was agreed to read the report which contained extracts from the evi- 
dence of Lord Western, and was to this effect— 

“Q. Did yoo write to Mr. Ellice to send down money to carry on the election 
for Colchester in favour of Mr. Harvey? 

“A. No: I wrote only in behalf of Mr: Mayhew. 

* Did you not apply for them jointly! 

“Yes; bot the object of getting the money was to support Mr. Mayhew 
Could not tell who the parties were who distriboted the money, but understood 
there were disputes about the distribution. Thesum was £500. Mr. Harvey 





Pelisses or open dreases of white jaconnot muslin are trimmed, at the top of 


and Mr. Maybew did not coalesce, but displayed the most violent hostility to 


Thread mittens of the fineness of lace have almost superseded those of silk. | 


—beside a green hill, where the wind is ever fragrant, and the voice of nature 
The high-born bard, sick of the hollow courtesies of polished | 


from smothering in a snow wreath, envies the opulent and longs to be a lord. | 


fall on him—put a man in prison for debt, and another will lodge a detainer | 


Sa eo 
eachother. ‘The sum was paid over to Mr. Saville, of Colchester, who acted as 
treasurer of the Common fund for the two parties—of Mr. Mayhew and Mr. Har- 
vey. Did not on public political grounds support Mr. Harvey, as well as Mr 
Mayhew. He supported only Mr. Mayhew, who wae returned. The £500 was 
sent down for Treasury purposes.” 

Lord ALTHORP said, he knew nothing of the matter, but was quite sure 
Mr. Ellice could explain it 

Mr. TENNYSON said, that Mr. Ellice wished the matter to be brought 
forward in the House rather than before the Committee. 

Some other business was then transacted. In the course of the evening, 
Mr. ELLICE took his place, and gave an explanation of the circumstances 
alluded to. During the Reform struggle in 1831, the Charles Street Commis- 
ang of ‘Tories raised funds for the support of Tory candidates at the election 
The Reformers did the same, and their Commitices sat at the Crown and 
Anchor aud other places. Mr. Eliice, then Secretary of the Treasury, took a 
Very active part in the management of the elections for the Government and 
the Reformers, He had repeatedly been applied to by the friends of Mr. 
Mavhew, for money to aid him in his severe contest at Colchester, and obtain- 
| ed £500 from the Reform Committees, to be applied to the perfectly legal means 
of sending down the outvoters to Colchester. Not one shilling of this money 
| came from the Treasury; it was much more hkely to have come from his own 
| pocket. In this respect, Lord Western had most completely misrepresented 
the transaction, Mr. Bilice read two nutes, addressed by him at the time to 
Mr. Harvey, and gow pot in his band by the courtesy of that gentleman ; from 
which it appeared, that the £500 and another sum of £200, had been received 
from the subscription funds of the Keformers 
Mr. HUME confirmed the statement as to the Crown and Anchor Committee 
¥ Mr. HARVEY denied that he had ever received any assistance from the 
Committee, or that he had ever applied for money for himself 

Mr. CHARLES BULLER said, that be had applied for assistance, but 
could not get any. [Laughter. } 

Mr. WYNN @aid, that it was matter for inquiry whether the £500 paid by 
Mr. Ellice was OF was not public money 

Mr. BIGBY WASON said, it was well known that public money had been 
| expended for electioneering purposes. [Ories of No, no!) Ob, but such was 
| the fact. The thing was as notorious as the sun at noonday. ‘The secret ser- 
vice money should be done away with entirely, or else properly applied—not to 
the payment of the electioneering expenses of gentiemen who by means of 
such assistance got returned for places to the representation of which they 
had no title. 
| After afew remarks from Sir H. Hardinge and Mr. Baring, the conversa 
| tion dropped. 

Mr. O'CONNELL again called the attention of the House to this subject on 

Wednesday. He considered it necessary that some inquiry should take place. 
It was certain that some proof of the correctness of Mr. Ellice’s account of 
the source from which the £500 sent by him to Colchester was derived, ought 
to be presented to the House. The proof ought to be forthcomung in the sub- 
scription-books of the Committee, who had furnished the money. He moved 
that the evidence of Lord Western should be referred to a Select Committee 
of Privilege. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL did not think a Committee necessary, as the expla 
nation of Mr. Ellice was satisfactory. A Secretary of the Treasury might fairly 
| give his vote, and excite others vo do the same, without being guilty of any wre 
| gularity 

Mr. TENNYSON opposed the motion; he implicitly believed Mr, Ellice’e 
statement 
| Mr. HUME also expressed his entire belief in Mr. Eliice’s statement, but 
thought an inquiry should take place. 
| Colonel EVANS wished for an investigation. 

Mr. CHARLES BULLER thought it was ungratefol upon the part of a 
Parliament which owed its existence to the Jaboure of Mr. Ellice and his friends 
| Opposite, to cavil about the means by which so much good had been effected 
| He begged the friends of reform not to allow the shadow of An imputation t be 
cast upon one who was so zealous in its cause. When Scipio Africanue— 

[ Loud laughter}—that illustrious Roman—{Continued laughter}—was charged 
| by factions tribanes with offences against the republic, his only answer was, on 
| the day of the anniversary of his triomph over Hannibal, * Follow me to the 
| temples, and return thanks to the immortal Gods for that mighty victory.” 
| (Continued laughter.} He did not know whether the House would be disposed 

to pay the same reverence to those who were concerned in the vietory over the 
Boroughmongers, which the Roman people did to the conqueror of Hannibal ; 
but if they should, he contended that Mr. Ellice was entitled to all possible gra- 
titude and respect. He concluded by moving, as an amendment, that the House, 
| having heard the statement of Mr. Ellice, deemed his explanation satisfactory, 
and that consequently they would proceed no further with the matter 
Mr. TENNYSON seconded the amendment 
Mr. WYNN insisted upon inquiry ; which ought not to be silenced by the high 

character of Mr. Ellice. He alluded to the case of Mr. Freemantie in 1807; 

who, while Secretary of the Treasury, had written to a gentieman in Hamp- 

shire requesting his vote, and having dated his letter from the Treesury, conse- 
| quently came under the animadversion of the House. The conduet of the 
| Secretary of the Treasury ought to be the more scrupulously investigated, be- 
cause he was the only officer who had the disposal of secret service money vader 

Mr. Burke’s Act, and who was not sworn with respect to its distribution. The 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs was, under that act, obliged to swear that 
the money received by him on account of foreign secret service had been bona 
fide expended. The Secretary of State for the Home Department also swore 
that the money received by him for secret service was expended in the detection 
and defeat of treason and other dangerous conspiracies. The only limitation, 
however, which the act imposed upon the Secretary of the Treasury was, that 

| he should not draw on account of secret service a larger sum than £10,000 in 
any one year; and the only check upon the expenditure was, that the names 
of the persons who received secret service money, together with the sume paid 
them, should be entered in a book, to be produced in either House of Parla- 
ment, if required. Under these circumstances, it appeared to him that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was the most impropersperson in the whole kingdom to 
be employed in the distribution of money subscribed for the purpose of carrying 
on elections. [Cheers.} 

Mr. SPRING RICE argoed, that a Committee of inquiry was useless; be- 
cause the House had already Mr. Ellice’s testimony as to the source whence 
the £500 was derived. If his evidence was credited, what more could be de- 
sired! if a Committee were appointed, Mr. Eliice must still be the principal wit- 
ness ; and if the Committee believed him, there was an end of the matter; 
but if they rejected his testimony as worthless, where were they to find other 
evidence to the purpose! Mr. Rice also referred to the letters which Mr. Ehhee 
had written respecting the money. [Mr Wynn said, he bad never seeu them. } 
Then, Mr. Wynn was uncandid in thus taking part in the debate of a question 
| involving personal feelings, without having taken the trouble to read letters re- 
lating to it, which had appeared in all the newspapers. He contended that 
if Mr. Ellice had made the statement to the Committee which he had made to 
the House, vo further proceedings would have been deemed necessary ; and 
he thought that Mr. Ellice should stand as well before the House as be would 
have done before the Committee. 

Mr. HENRY BULWER was satisfied with Mr. Ellice’s explanation. 

Mr. ALEXANDER BARING contended that further investigation was re- 
quired. There were two Secretaries of the Treasury in this country, one doing 
the finance department, and tbe other doing what was called the jotbing work. 
ee) Yes, he repeated, doing what was called the dirty work of the 

treasury. (Great laughter.) It had been the case in every Administration 
hitherto ; aod, in spite of every reform, would doubtless, as long as homan pa- 
ture continued to be human nature, be the case in every succeeding Adaninistra- 
tion. Mr. Bilice, then, was the person selected to work the elections of the 
country ; and Lord Western applied to him, not in his individual eapscity, but 
to the Treasury, and to him as Secretary of the Treasury; and the defence a 
that Secretary is, thet he did so, not only in the case of Colchester, but in 6 
dozen cases besides. Really, where « Secretary of the Treasury would boldly 
make this statement, and a Noble Lord (Lord John Rassell) would support — 
in the statement, it seemed to him to be eames ee feeling to # length 
most unaccountable. [Cheers and counter-cheers. 

Lard ALTHORP said, the case of Mr. Freemantle, mentioned by Mr. Wynn, 
wes very different from that before the House ; for Mr. Freemantle bad — 
from the Treasury chambers to the Barrackmaster-General, directing a or 
use al) the influence of bis department in favour of a certain candidate. a 
Althorp did not agree with Mr. Baring a» to the duties of Peer — 
Treasvry st an election; for be recollected, that when Mr. seers cor pl 
tioned that be stood in a difficalt siteation, from having been appernted office 
jost before a general election, Mr. Rose said, he could not imagine bow & gene- 

" ; Treasury. (Laughter } 
ral election could increase the work of a Secretary of the . 
“ favour, Mr. C. Fergusson and 

Mr. G. F. Young and Mr. Estcourt spoke in favour, Mr. O'Connell re- 
Mr. O'Dwyer against the appointment of a Committee ; and 7, 
plied. ‘The House divided : for the motion, 94! for Mr. Builer's amendment, 
114; majority, 80. 





BILL. 
TITHES (IRELAND) BILL. 0 


On the motion of Lord Althorp the House resolved itself into Committee 
on this Bill 
! On the question that the third clause should stand part of the bill, 


| Mr. O'CONNELL rose to propose an amendment. He said that the classe 
} 
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i volv whole principle of the bitl, and the decision which the 
reas cone weil foc an to it would have a most important effect upon 
the remaining clauses. He was not aware whether the atsention of English 
and Scotch members bad been drawn to this cinuse. bot if not, he would inform 
them that it made the King for the first time the proprietor and levyer of tithes 
all over Ireland. The clergyman would no longer have anything to do with 
tithes if Parliament should pass this clause ; in fact, it would effect a complete 
revolution in tithe property Let the clause be passed, and thenceforth the 
Tesponsibility for the amount of tithe property would fall on the ae 
is to say, on the public. He objected to this, because it would place the ~— 
in a situation of direct and immediate hostility to the people of Ireland. Again, 
he asked, why not relieve the tithe-payer at once, instead of attempting as it | 
were to throw salt on the tnils of the Irish landlords, or holding out @ bait to 7 | 
duce them to do what was considered necessary for the peace of the country! 
He had shown the House that it was impossible in many instances that the land- 
lords could avail themselves of the bonus. ‘Their tenants, therefore, must con- 
tinue to pay the full amount of tithe, whilst those on neighbouring estates would 
pay 40 per cent. less. The poor people would not understand the reason of this 
distinction, and it required but little foresight to predict, that it would be the 
source of constant disturbance. The object of the amendment was to relieve 
the tithe-owners immediately to theextent of 40 percent. This would be intel- 
ligible to the people of Iretand. ‘They could understand the difference Letween 
12s and £1. Uf this plan should render it necessary to draw pon the Consoli- 
dated Fund to a small amount, the people of England would not begrudge it, in 
order to effect the settlement of this important and difficult question. [An ex- 
pression of dissent from the ministerial benches.] Ob, (exclaimed the hon 
and learned member,) ob, I wish we were blacks! [A laugh } If the irish 
people were but black, we should have the hon. member for Weymouth coming 
down as large as life (laughter) supported by all the friends of humanity in the 
back rows, to wivocate their cause. (Cheers and laughter.] They would think 
little of £120,000, or £1,000,000, if it were to be given to “the sweet lovely 
blacks of Ireland.” [Continued laughter.) The hon. and learned member 
concluded by moving an amendment to the effect before stated. 

Mr. LITTLETON supported the clause in its present shape, and did not ap- 
prehend the inconvehienee which was anticipated. With respect to the land- 
Jords, in particular, he did not think that the Government would experience any 
obstruction from landlords. He suggested that the question involved in the 
Amendment should be deferred till the bringing up of the report. 

Lord CLEMENT and Gol. O'GRADY thought it would be better to proceed 
at once with the question now raised. 

Mr. SPRING RICE considered that the great object was to throw as speedily 
as possible, the burden of the tithe on the landlord of Ireland; that opinion he 
had ever held. The postponement of the Amendment till the report would act 
asa notice to the landlords of Ireland ; he therefore thought it would be the 
Letter course. . 

After an extended discussion, the Committee divided, and the numbers were 
for the original words, 33; for the Amendment, 82, majority in favour of Mr. 
O'Connell's proposition, 49 ! 

The result created considerable sensation. 

Mr. SHAW declared that the Government had been willing to be beaten, or 
there would not have been as large a majority against them. 

Lord ALTHORP denied that there had been any such willingness. The re- 
sult had changed the circumstances, but it had not altered the principle of the 
Bill ; it had arranged that the principle of the Bill should be carried into effect 
sooner than the Government had by this measure proposed. 

Mr. O'CONNELL said, having carried the two points for which he had con- 
tended, he should not now offer any further opposition to the Bill!!! 

Several clauses having been postpoved, the House resumed and the Bill was 
ordered to be recommitted to-day. 


House of Lords, July 21. 
POOR LAWS’ AMENDMENT BILL. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR, in introducing the important subject of the 
Poor Laws’ Amendinent Bill to their Lordstips’ attention, had to regret that a 
measure of such vital interest to the people bad not been received with equal 
favour. But he would do his duty with the same firmness, as if the same popu- 
lar approbation sustained his efforts as had supported bim through other measures 
of political and domestic reform. He believed, in his conscience, that this 
measure contained a system of provision for the puor which wonld be more effi- 
cacious in its details, and less objectionable in point of principle than any ever 
yet proposed—that it was a measure of sound legislation, and affording the 
nearest and surest prospect of terminating evils, the extent of which at present 
no tongue could adequately describe—evils which the bad administration of 
mischievous laws had entailed upon this country—laws which bid fair to leave 


| hours in the day, received 10s. a week, while the independent labourer, for 


He had read the report of the commissioners with the most painfol feelings. | 
The commissioners had every where discovered that able bodied men preferred | 
living in idleness, with a small pittance from the parish, to a larger sum in wages 

for labour. But these characters were not always idle. They were the ring | 
leaders in al! depredations and evil-working. ‘This practice was not confined so 
the agricultural districts ; even the boatmen on the coast of Kent, who hed 
hitherto risked their lives at sea in case of distress, now preferred to live on the 
parish. In fact, these fellows would not work, but even appealed against it to 
the magistrates. [Hear, hear.] Such facts were incredible. The disproportion 
between the payment of pauper and independent labourers, especially in Sussex 
and the Isle of Wight,'was great. ‘The pauper Jatourer, for working only a few 


working a much longer time, received only 12s. There was actually a strike in 
labourers are compelied to do. Then came a still worse principle. The law of | 
nature ordained that a man should support his son—that the child should support 
his parent; bot the law denaturalized men—the father threw his son, the son 
his father, upon the parish 


Those who framed the law of Elizabeth were not | 


Malthus. ‘The effect of all this upon property was tremendous. Parishes were 
thrown out of cultivation, and we were rapidly approaching that pointof desertion. 
We could not stand where we were. We had attempted to reverse the primal 
curse, that man should earn bis bread by the sweat of his brow. The poor laws 
said that sweat should trickle no more. Providence compensated the sufferings 


monstous anomaly, was tormented with all the evils, not of labour, but of pam- | 
of occupation, and formed the greatest curse of wealth. 
one considerable exception to the evil, and that might be found in the | 


dustry, and their blessings, of which it had been said that their lineage 


of wealth. But if the flood of idleness be allowed to flow on, it will sweep 
away these oases in the desert. He would say nothing about repealing the poor 
laws, but seeing their mal-adiministration, practical wisdom required the applica- 
tiun of a remedy. Separate jurisdictions, and want of unity in practice, were 
at the root of the evil. When a better administration was adopted the mischiefs 
disappeared. In Scotland, the effects of salutary caution were visible. Until 
lately it was doubted whether the right of compulsory assessment existed in 
Scotland, but it was now admitted that both the English and the Scotch Jaws 
rested onthe same foundation. The administration, however, was very dif- 
ferent. The Scotch avoided assessment, except in times of scarcity. We ought 
todo the same. ‘This was one reason for calling for a central, vigorous, and 
uniform system. He admitted that as a gereral principle it was good to leave 
the administration of affairs as much as possible to the people, but it was not of 
universa) application. When bad habits got into local management, it was dif- 
ficult to root them out. It was proposed in one voluntary charity, that no trades- 
man on the committee should supply any articles required, but the proposition 
was rejected by a large majority ; in another there wae a double set of trades- 
men, 80 the contracts were, by evasion, kept amongst them. He was not speak- 
ing of a few ignorant farmers, but of enlightened persons and places. The 
evils of a scattered and varying administration were evident—this bill provided 
aremedy. The principal objection to the plan is that it was formed by visionaries 
and theorists—or, in one word, political economists ; but some of the most emi- 
nent practical men, sober statesmen, leaders of opposition, and ministers and 
heads of cabinets, men whose names have passed after death into epithets of 
wisdom, were amongst the cultivators of political economy. Was it necessary 
to say that Adam Smith was made known through his intimacy with Mr. Pitt, 
who was himself a political economist! Was Mr. Canning a theorist? He 
once differed from Mr. Canning, but never thought him a visionary. Then there 
was Mr. Huskisson, one of the most wise and practical of statesmen. Mr. 
Thornton, the banker, was another person whose works on political economy 
enlightened mankind. The scierce was cultivated by Turgot, Condorcet, and 
other eminent Frenchmen, who loved a despotisme legal ; yet ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous people denounced the French economists as revolutionists. Instead 
of being an objection to the measure, therefore, it was his chief reliance upon 
it that it was on the principles of political economy. ‘They had carefully studied 


September 13, 


Lord WYNFORD rose and protested against haste in urging this bill through 
the House. He denied that the poor laws, although in some cases bad] = 
ministered, were the cause of all the alleged misery of the lower ones lf 
their Lordships would attend to the evidence before the Committee of th 
House of Commons, and also that before a Committee of their Lordships they 
would see that the poor who were in employment were better off now thon Ad 
former times, comparing the price of corn at the respective periods. —To what 
then, was the misery of the people to be attributed! ‘To the fact that the 
were out of eraployment. Did the Bill, however, suggest a means of ther 
obiaining employment! The state of indolence in which they were situated 
engendered those vices of which the Noble and Learned Lord complained. 


fact, the great mass of poverty had nothing to do with the poor laws, _ 


but was 


| rather to be attributed to the distressed state of the farmer, which was such 
| the Isle of Wight amongst the paupers for being called on to work as other | : 


owing to the changes in the corn laws, that the poor lands were altogether driver 
out of cultivation. - 

The increase of population had enhanced the difficulty of procuring labour 
had rendered it necessary for the Magistrates to depart from the principle of 
poor laws. 


and 


th 
The spread of population, too, the Noble and Learned Lord attri. 


aware of the great principle respecting population which was discovered by | buted to the poor laws; but if that were the case, we should not find the popu- 


lation increase as it had done in Ireland, where there were no poor laws. And 
here be must take leave to say that we could never hope effectually to amend 
the condition of the poor in this country until we had improved the state of the 
people of Ireland. The pauper population of Ireland would, until their condition 
was improved, come over here to better themselves. ‘They had already done 80 


of labour by the pleasure inseparable from industry: but the pauper, by a | to a great extent, and had driven the poor of this country from employment jn 


towns, and were fast driving them from employment in agricultural districts. 


pered idleness—with that hypochondriasis which, in palaces, arose from a want | By this bil! Parliament was telling the people of England that it proposed nothing 
There was but | 


which would relieve them, because, in this respect, which was the most important 
part of the case, nothing was to be done. Another principle to which he felt jt 


seats of manufacture, which displayed the great triumphs of arts and in- | necessary to call their Lordships’ attention, was the aliowance system—namely, 

| giving relief from the poor rates to persons who were actually employed. It 
was high and noble, for they were the children of science, and their pro- 
geny wasas useful as their origin was respectable, for they became the parents | 


might be said this bill would effectually guard against that system. He did not 
believe it would, or that the framers of the bill believed it would, for if they did, 
what occasion was there to give to the Commissioners the powers which the 
Magistrates at present possessed? He was convinced that unless they could 
raise the rate of wages this principle could not be dispensed with. If wages 
were not lowered, even if they continued at their present rate, it was impossible 
for aman with a wife and ten children to lodge, clothe, and maintain bis family. 
Allusion had been made by the Noble and Learned Lord to Mr. Pitt, of whose 
great and distinguished talent he had spoken with proper respect. That great 
and distinguished man knew that some provision or this kind was necessary, and 
the bill which he proposed, although in many respects defective, yet was in this 
point infinitely preferable to the present. Mr. Pitt proposed that when a labour- 
ing man had a certain number of children some assistance should be given, and 
that the amount of that assistance should be defined by law. In the course of 
the arguments upon this bill it had been said that the fault of the present sys- 
tem was not in the law, butin the manner in which it was administered by the 
magistrates. He did not mean to say that there might not have been many cases 
in which the magistrates had acted indiscreetly, but he denied that such cases 
were by any means so frequent as seemed to be supposed; and when it was 
said that those from whose pockets the money was to come were too liberal in 
the distribution of it, he saw no reason for altering the administration of the 
law. The payment of wages out of the poor rates was only done when it was 
impussible for a man to get wages for his labour to support his family. The No- 
ble and Learned lord complained of thelaw. He (Lord Wynford) bad never 
heard the statute of Elizabeth complained of, but he agreed with Adam Smith, 
in complaining of the Act of Charles II. Part of that Act, he says, was not 
improved by this bill. The statute of Elizabeth said, that when a man was im- 
potent he should have relief—He hoped the country would never be without a 
poor law on that principle. He said thata man had a right to relief, not only in 
point of law or of humanity, but in point of Christianity, when age or infirmity 
deprived him of strength to labour. When he was reduced to such an extremity 
he had a right to seek relief of his opulent neighbour. The labouring classes 
were peculiarly under the protection of their Lordships, and by defending them 
their Lordships would acquire a power which would enable them to do their 
duty on the difficult questions which would come before them for their considera- 
tion, and, at the same time, to deal justly and fairly by the great mass of the 
people. Supposing that some individual magistrates had done wrong, was it 





facts and principles in the formation of the bill. His opinions would be collected 
from what he had said. First, that there ought to be unity in the power of su- 
perintendence ; next, that the individuals to exercise that control should be un- 
political. He would, indeed, prefer a man whose opinions differed from his own, 
if he were a man of firm mind, knowledge, and experience. If there were two 
such individuals of different opinions, he would select them. No good could be 





no portion of property secure, which contributed to the increase of crime, and 
led to that state of things in which the rights of industry bad been usurped by 
idleness and vice. Such was the result of the system which now stared the 
legislature in the face. He felt assured that no party feeling would be allowed 
to interfere in the discussion of such a measure. He would state every point 
of mal-administration in the prevent law, in order to show that the proposed 
remedy was specific and efficient. He should first glance at the origin of the 
present system. It was incorrect to suppose that the poor laws originated at 
the suppression of the monastic orders by Henry VIII. The first compulsory 
provision for the poor was not established until the fifth year of Elizabeth's 
reign. He made this observation as a cummentary upon an argument that had 
heen raised against the church and the tithe system. Jt had been said that one- 
fourth of tithes was properly applicable to. the bishop, one-fourth to the parson, 
one-fourth for the repair of the church, and one-fourth for the sustentation of 
the poor. This was a mistike into which Selden himself had fallen, from not 
having examined into the provisions of the Saxon law, by which the application 
af those revenues was one-third to each of the three first parties. He admitted 
shat so far back as the 15th of Richard II, an act was passed which showed that 
the legisiature then recognised the right of the poor to sustentation from tithes, 
and that that principle had been recognized in the reign of Elizabeth by the 
judges of the land—a principle which had also been quaintly adopted by Lord 
Mansfield in the reign of George ILI, 1t was beyond ail doubt that the principal 
provision for the poor out of tithes was never more authorized by practice, than 
they received charity at the hands of the parson. He was decitiedly of opinion that 
such a system was extremely mischievous. All the statutes of Elizabeth, with one 
exception, were inconvenient. So loug as they were supposed to attach only to the 
impotent, there was nodanger, but the giving the overseers the power to set poor 
people to work, interpreted, as it had been, to compel them to find work or food, 
had proved most pernicious. The statute of 1796 gave the industrious poor the 
right of support out of the rates in their own dwellings, although contracts had 
been made fur their maintenance in the workhouses. He did not biame the 
magistrates, whose only fault was that they were not wiser than those who had 
gone before them. The magistrates had been sanctioned in the system they 
pursved by the opinions of the firet judges of the land. Even the legislature set 
them an oxample. Mr. Pitt's bill, in 1795, although it did not pass into a law, 
had for its object the legalization of the allowance system. The fundamental 
rule which should regulate their lordships’ decision was, that a man should be 
paid according to his work; that he should be employed according to the de- 
mand ; that the employed should not be worse off than the idle; and that the 
idle should not run away with the ptofits of the employed. Yet the present 
eystem violated all these identical propositions. ‘There must oceur occasions 
when these principles must be abandoned of necessity, and when, in such cases, 
compulsory provisicn might be inade, under proper regulations. The adiminis- 
tration of this provision through the parish officers was objectionable. When 
the poor knew there was such a fund, it made them careless to provide 
aginst calamities, and ultimately depraved them. The only safe species of 
charity was an hospital for accidents. The next in safety was a dispensary, yet 
he doubted vis safety. Nobody could guard against accidents, but every body 
ought to loot forward and promde against sickness. He did not oppose the estab- 
dishment of dispensaries, but he doubted whether they were not in violation of sound 
principles. The third species of charity, which supported the aged and infirm, 
was undoubtedly against all principle. The establishment of foundling hospitals 
was most pernicious. The enligtened spirit of the present times had got rid of 
that evil: not a single foundiing could be adinitted into the hespitals in 
Gaildford-street, or in Dublin, But the grestest mischief in the system was 
the support of the idle and profligate. It led to the Allowance Act of 1796, 
which institated a part payment of wages out of the poor-rates. He never heard 
but twoexcuses for this evil—one, that it enabled the labourer to receive pay- 


ment with an erect port; but did it not degrade and lower the character of the | 


done unless the discretionary powers vested in commissioners were large. If 
they were to wait for Parliament for every novel step that might be necessary, it 
would be in vain to hope for an amendment jn the law. At present the Jaw ap- 


ent applications, and that necessity inust be confided to the discretion of the 
commissioners. These powers might be unconstitutional, but they were not 
novel as conferred upon a central board. In the first private poor law act, he 
could point out powers more drastic, arbitrary, and unconstitutional. The differ- 
ence was thatin the private acts the powers were conferred on persons likely to 
abuse them, and in the present measure to persons acting under serious respon- 
sibility. The board was central for the sake of unity: it was to consist of un- 
political persons, and its discretionary powers were to be exercised in the face 
of Parliament. When any general order was made by the board, it was not to 
have effect until after it had been communicated to the Secretary of State, and 
bad remained with him forty days without a countermand. Add to thatthe con- 
trol of public opinion, and the superintendence of Parliament, and how could 
there be abuse’ If this were an unheard-of measure, were the times of an or- 
dinary aspect! The evils that pressed on us were unheard-of. We lived in 
times when unconstitutional bills could not be passed—in times when a report 
was placed before us full of the most various and astounding testimonies of the 
necessiry of sucha measure. Such a report—filled with a mass of unparalleled, 
unprecedented, consentaneous, uncontradicted testimony, borne by every descrip- 
tion of witnesses in every class of life, and sanctioned by every variety of talent 
and ability that can be found in judicial minds—confirmed and corroborated by 
the best authorities in matters of opinion, and the best witnesses in matters 


plied in the same way to all parishes, but different circumstances required differ- | 


necessary to have all this machinery to correct the evil? He said not. He heard 
no complaints of the Quarter Sessions. The law, as it at present stood, said 
| that assistance should be giver to the poor man only when he was impotent, and 
that labour should be provided for him when he was able to work.—That princi- 
| ple, if properly administered, would provide for the wants of the poor better than 
the proposed bill_—T he next principle of the bill to which he would allude was 
the alteration of the law of settlement. The facilities of a man acquiring a 
settlement in the place where he wished to live, was taken away by the bill even 
{more than by the present law. He agreed with the Noble and Learned 
Lord in the observations he had made with respect to settlement by birth, 
| and by marriage; but with respect to apprenticeship, his opinion was, that 
| taking away the right of settlement arising from apprenticeship, would be a 
| most unjust, cruel, and impolitic measure. He wondered the Noble and Learned 
Lord did not recollect that not two years since a bill had come up from the House 
} of Commons, embodying this principle, and preventing persons from gaining 
settlements by apprenticeship to mariners. He (Lord Wynford) had opposed 
that bill on grounds applicable to the present measure. ‘The effects of such a 
| provision as this was, that a youth was sent as an apprentice from a country 
parish to a seaport town. That town derived the benefit of his labour for six 
years and upwards ; and yet at the expiration of his apprenticeship, instead of 
| acquiring a settlement there he was liable to be sent back to his native parish 
| which had derived no benefit from bis labour, and to bring into it not only the 
vices of a town but the burden of a wife and family. There was one principle 
to which he wished to direct the attention of their Lordships—namely, that of 
making loans of money to the poor. He had seen many instances in which 
| great advantage had arisen from such advances, because they were checks upon 
habits of improvidence. He had had oceasion to see how beneficial the opera- 
| tion of such a check would be in the town of Nottingham, where the buabits of 
the labouring classes were so improvident that it had often happened that per- 
sons in the lace trade, who earned four or five guineas a week, were, within a 
| fortnight afterwards, living on the parish. With respect to bastardy he was 


coming within their own experience, all in one voice uniting in representing a | glad that the framers of the Bill had not followed the recommendation of the 
state of things which has made industry and idleness, honesty and knavery, shift | Commissioners. He believed that recommendation would not have bad the ef- 
their places, and which exposes the property of the country, and not only the | fect of reducing the number of bastards; but even if it were likely to reduce 
property of the country, but every one of its most valuable institutions, to waste the number by nine-tenths, he would rather that nine tenths more of illegitimate 
and ruin—svuch a report justified him in calling on their lordships as the guard- | children should be burn than that the one-tenth should be liable to have the 
ians of social happiness to restore the English peasantry to that exalted position | hands of the parents turned against their own offspring. ‘The statute of Eliza- 
when they were the glory of the country and the admiration of the world. | beth held out no temptation to women to plunge into vicious courses, in order to 
(Hear, hear.) Owing to the alterations which the bill would make, he hoped | increase their income ; for ‘t did not say that the money was tobe given to the 
half a century would not elapse when the law of settlement would be susceptible | mother, so as to increase her fortune in proportion to the number of children 
of still further alterations. The bill avoided the question of settlement by birth, | which she had. It was to be paid to the parish officers as an indemnity for the 
At present a person might be made chargeable on a parish that had no controul | expense to which they were put, and they were to make her such allowance, 
over his proceedings. Suppose he (Lord Brougham) were a Westinoreland either in the workhouse or elsewhere, as they thought proper. If this provision 
pauper, as he should soon be if the system went on—[a laugh]—suppose he | were strictly acted upon, it would effectually remove any temptation which arose 
went to live in Northamptonshire, where he was not allowed to gain a settlement | from the consideration which had been suggested. This bill would not take 
—that he made an improvident marriage, the lady being in a situation before | away the promise of marriage which generally accompanied such cases of sé- 
marriage that gave her aclaim on him, and by which the overseers compelled | duction ; and, in his opinion, it would little diminish the number of cases 0! 
him to marry her, and that he had a great number of children: now, the over- | bastardy. He was convinced that, acting in strict conformity with the act of 
seers, the Jandlords, and the farmers in Northamptonshire had a direct interest | Elizabeth, would be a much more effectual check upon bastardy. In fact, it ap- 
in increasing the number of paupers who where to burthen the rates of West- | peared in the evidence that wherever that statute had been strictly acted upon, 
moreland parish; but if the plan of the bill were the plan of settlement, bis | bastardy was less frequent. He now came to a part of the bil! which 
children would have a settlement in Northamptonshire, and the overseers would | gave him more pain. It had from the commencement excited a kind 
have no interest in compelling him to marry, nor would the landlords refuse him | of horror in his mind that the people of England were to be exposed to 
a £10 tenement. [The Noble and Learned Lord continued his speech from this | the new power which was to be conferred upon the three Commission- 
point in an exhausted tone of voice, which prevented us from catching more | ers, or rather the 12 Commissioners. It was said that there must be a Central 
than detached passages.) The settlement by living was exploded by the law, | Board in order that there might be one uniform system. He said it was impos- 
because it engendered disrespect for Jaw, and created perpetual hostility between | sible to have a uniform system, and a Central Board would be useless, because 
master and servant. The domestic controul once so judiciously exercised over they would not have the local knowledge necessary to direct the administration 
boarding farm servants was abrogated by the hiring settlement. Another evi! | of the law in the various parishes. He said that three Commissoners could 
| arising from it was the increase of pauperism and population. Another evil was | never from a distance, with the quantity of occupation with which they woulc 
that, as hiring by settlement depended upon being a year hired, it tempted mas- | be overwhelmed, control the persons who were to administer the Jaw in the 2,000 
ters to discharge their servants a short time before the close of the year, to| parishes of England. The Central Board, therefore, would be impotent as to 





prevent them from getting a settlement. 





men, was still worse for females. A young girl, ata distance from her friends, 


This system, which was bad for the | good, but most potent for evil 














when thus turned out, was exposed to the worst consequences. 
therefore, that the bill abolished that mode of settlement. Another great change 
would be the abolition of the law of bastardy, which co-operated with the frailty 
of the flesh against the virtue of the woman. She had her passions and her 
calculations armed against her purity. She said—* If the worst comes to the 


ms worst Ican make him marry me.” The law gave the soporific to lu!) her con- 
pense of the parish.” While on this subject, he was anxious to do justice to an | 


science. Placing the disadvantages of the act of seduction at the woman's side, 
individual who was distinguished for the virtues of his life, and who had been fol- | gave the seducer the less chance of success. His Lordship concluded a singularly 
lowed by the most ignorant calumnies —he meant the Rev. Mr. Malthus, the orna- | able speech by explaining that he felt himself called upon to introduce the mea- 
ment of the scientific society in which he moved. The most malignant attacks had | sure, from having, in 1817 and 1818, originated a bill to reform the poor laws 
been made upen him—vpon an individual who had made a discovery in political | 
philosophy, than which noman had ever made agreater. But to return tothe work- | 
ing of the present system. 


people !—the other, that the effect of the poor laws was to afford a check to the | 
increase of population. Those who maintained that opinion did not see that if | 
the poor laws on the ove hand checked population, they gave a direct encourage- 
ment to improvident marriages on the other. The language of the law to the poor 
was literally, ‘* Contract marriages, and your children shal! be supported at the ex- 


| commission under the great seal in 1831. Regardless of whom they might irritate, 


He rejoiced, | 


from having turned his mind again to the subject in 1830, and having issued a! the Commissioners 


They had the power of ordering the unions of 
| parishes, and he said that the junction of town parishes to country parishes 
would tend more tu the dissemination of immorality than any other measure 
that could be introduced. The union of parishes had been tried and found inex- 
| pedient. Property would be materially affected by the arbitrary power of the 
| Commissioners to combine and separate parishes wherever they pleased Bot 
that was not all. The Commissioners were also to hire officer>, and to pay 
them whatever salary they pleased. They were to subpena witnesses, and 
make the parishes pay the expenses which they occasioned ; and they were to 
have the entire control of all the money that was raised in the county for the 
| relief of the poor. They were to prescribe the amount which the poor were [0 

receive from the rate-payers, and regulate it as they pleased, at the disposal of 
The Noble and Learned Lord had spoken of some 50 
bills in which as large powers were given as In this bill. but he (Lord Wynford) 


' 

Psor Law Commissioners a porn Ae haan had be en wre, He the | and looking neither to the right nor to the left, but pursuing the truth with would undertake to say th " there never +. been — ies ald Ss 

together on any subject. ‘The aie “ Rediee oh — a at had ever been re integrity, he and his colleagues looked for no other reward than the apy rovation bill. Judge Blackstone re-4 spe & with = ae? me a hes hs ay. . Soe making 

the highest oukegionn perticolarl ated Me Ch : mmise oners commanded | of their own consciences, and the honest verdict of the rational ar i enlightened | the insta ace of the Matiny Bill, that the King should xe es pow endl 
ome ; y ; adwick, whose report he had | part of the community. [Loud cheers.] He then moved that the bill be read | and deciding upon laws and of executing them, but now a sti Preater | 

perused with a degree of admiration which 


1 would be impossible to express. | a second time 
‘ 


: . wen n considered 
was about to be given to the Commissioners than that which had been consicere 
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‘pair authority to nine other persons who were unknown in Parliament, and to | 

es Kies. It was impossible not to see that the poor under the control of these | 
Commissioners, who were not only to regulate the amount of their miserable 
stance, bat to decide whether they should receive it at liberty or locked up in 
Pe porkbouse, would be more complete slaves than the serfs on the continent, the 
Se jains in former days, or the slaves who had been recently emancipated in the 
West Indies. Were such powers to be given to the Commissioners without an 
mperative necessity being shown for it! He said that theestablishment of a per- 

essen Board of Officers, to be appointed by the King and paid by the House of | 
ons, would bea most dangerous precedent. If such a principle were extend- 
ed to the army and navy, the Constitution of the country would be gone, and the 
control of the army and navy would be completely taken from the King, and 
iaced under the House of Commons. He could not but foresee that this mea- 
sure would be attended with an evil, to which the Noble and Learned Lord had 
pot adverted. It might create alarm amongst the poor ; and although that alarm 





contact with the Government. It would be better, in case of complaint, to have | 
to say that it was the fault of the local Magistrates. But here, in case of com- 

int, it would be extensive and general,and would be at once directed 
against the Government of the country, whuse immediate organ the commis- 
sioners would be. He therefore moved that the Bill should be read a second 
time that day six months. J 

The Dake of WELLINGTON said he would vote for the second reading éf | 
this Bill, and shortly state his reasons. If it were proper to pass the Bill at all, | 
t was proper to do suuow. They had yet sufficient time for the mature con- 
sideration of all the stages of the Bill, and in bis opinion it ought to be passed 
without loss of time. (Hear.] He should, therefure, vote against the motion 
for postponement. He agreed enterely with the Noble Earl and the Noble 
Baron, as to the necessity of the measure. The existing grievances of the poor 
‘awe wore such that no man could deny them, and though he did not agree with 
the Learned Lord as to his construction of the 43d Elizabeth, he thought 
any one would agree with him in the statement that, in every one of the twelve 
thousand parishes of England, abuses had crept in, and without Parliamentary 


SS 
soo great to be given to the King, for they were to have the power of delegating | Unroticed by the country, coming from such authority as that of the Lord Chan- | reward in a good house 
“ celor, and prompt denials were unsparingly given. Lord Brougham, however, | played by Miss O'Neil. 
ona subsequent occasion, attempted to explain what he had said, and denied in loved and esteemed. 





Che Albion. 
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Miss Phillips takes the line of characters usually 
In private life Mise Phillips is most deservediy be- 
She has, we are happy to learn, brought introductions 


part the accuracy of the reporters of his speech. In what manner this was re- | to some of the first familics in the United States, whose hospitality end 
ceived by the press, may be easily imagined. That the bill commits a serious | protection we are sure she will seasiece. 


invasion of public rights, no one doubts, but its friends justify this on the | 
score of expediency. The speech of Lord Wynford is full of wisdom and con- 
stitutional principle. 


A remarkable case came before Parliament in reference to the Colchester | 





Deaths by Cholera in this city are again decreasing: yesterday only LS were 


| reported for the preceding 24 hours. 


The Cholera at Halifax, we regret to state, has not taken the favourable turn 


election in 1831. It appears, that in order to assist the return of Mr. Harvey | that our former advices induced va to expect. The reports for the last three 
and Mr. Mayhew, two reforming members, Mr. Ellice, who was then Secretary days were—Aug. 31, new cases 34, deaths 18, discharged 17; Sept. 1, new 
of his Majesty's Treasury, and a member of the reforming cabinet, was applied | ©**¢* 35, deaths 10, discharged 13; Sept. 2, new cases 21, deaths 14, dis- 
to for funds , and it also appears that this same Mr. Ellice responded to the | charged 20. The total number of cases from the commencement 348, deaths 
might be groundless, still it would be dangerous to bring the poor into immediate | call, aud sent from the Treasury, for the avowed purpose of bribery, £500! | 143, recoveries 128. Several cases had occurred among the shipping. A shal- 


This affair accidentally leaked out before a committee, of which Mr. O'Con- 
nell was Chairman. The Agitator lost uo time in bringing it before the House, 
and when Mr. Ellice was called on for an explanation, he at once admitted the 
fact, that bribery was the object! but denied that the £500 were public monies. 
It was, he affirmed, part of a fund subscribed by the Reformers! The House | 
seemed satistied with this explanation, and refused, by a large vote, to enter intu 
an investigation, although demanded by Mr. O'Connell and others. ‘The speech 
of Mr. O'Connell was most powerful. 

He put it to the House to say if the speeches of those who took a different 
view of the subject from him, were at all caleulsted to satisfy the public mind 
that the public money had noi been showered forth in God alone knew how many 
places by the Treasury for the purpose of securing the return of their immediate 
partisans —{ Hear. }— What had been the conduct of an unreformed Parliament 
upou an Occasion in every respect similar to the present! An accusation was 
brought against Mr. Windham Quin, an individual whose character at the time 





interference, it would be impossible to correct them. (Hear, hear.] In order 
to establish a uniform system, it would be necessary to appoint some authority, 
some Board, which might control the different guardians of the poor, and place 
ali the parishes of the country on a similar footing. His Noble Friend (Lord 


|asthat of the Right Hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War, and although be | 


the accusation was preferred stood in the public estimation at all events as high 


| offered a defence which in the opinion of a great portion of the House was 
| deemed satisfactory, a Committee of Inquiry having been moved for was graut- 
| ed, and in the result evidence was adduced which brought home the charge to 





Wynford) had objected to the Bill; but if he had attended to Parliamentary ’ |,’ person, and in the end was the means of 1 
j ~ . : sv | x putting astop to his politica 
business as neha foe bye Lords, he Ne ee ae | career. And even the Reform Parliament, that Parliament so much vaunted as 
Administration who had undertaken the government 0 . y | the palladium of the people’s liberties—that Parliament to which the people 


vi y i d fairly grap- 
attempted sponge oN, gh a qty: 4! Lge + ma Nags were told to look for redress and support—was the Reformed Parliament, he 
pled wrchies } t Sta edbailied the oheake be Te intbeoea te the Cansatestenens | asked, prepared to resist an inquiry into a matter so deeply affecting the consti- 
oan a. but the Commissioners would necessarily be under the contro! of | tutional rights of the people that even a borvaghmongering Parliament could 
w ’ a 


1 
Parliament at all times, and might be called to account, both by the Govern- not, had it been proposed to them, refuse it 
ment and the Legislature, for the course they might be pursuing. He would re- | It will hardly be credited to what an extent the government patronage has 
commend to the Noble Lords opposite that the clause respecting allowance | been carried, by the creation of new offices. Mr. Goulborn called for papers 
should be left out, as he considered it gave the Commissioners too much power. | touching this subject on the 25th of July, and the result is astonishing, for a 
With respect to the other parts of the Bill, he was willing that it should be read reforming government. 


F Q ltera- 
a second time, in order that they might have an opportunity of making alter Mr. O'Connell, it will be seen, defeated the new Cabinet, and left it ina 


at should appear advisable in Committee. ee : ‘ 
tions th PP large minority on the Irish Tithe Bill. His motion went to the effect, that two 
s ~ Ss c fifths of the Tithes should be abolished, and it was carried. 
PURITY OF ELECTION. ae” 
‘rom Bell’s Messenger. eet 
One of the promised advantages of the Reform Bill was, that under the By a vessel direct from Spain intelligence has been received from Madrid to 
certain effects of this measure, and its numerous protective provisions, all future | the 24th of July. On that day the Cortes was opened by the Queen in a 
elections would be the pure and free expression of the feelings and judgment of | speech which makes many promises, and which holds a tone of high confi- 
the people ; and that bribery would be rendered nearly impossible by the new dence. Don Carlos is dealt rather severely by. The following are a few of 
quality of the elective franchise, and by the enlarged number of voters. We | the more important passages :— 
remember that we entertained very strong doubts whether the Reform Bill would | ae ot : ciate . 
have any very considerable effect in preventing the indirect influence of money, | b pe -— Pri de mains fe _ oe n ee —— the Septem to which he 
@ the voters. end vers Midis in thalt i onged, that Prince fanne ve flame of civil war from a neighbouring State, and 
and we saw nothing in the new quality o , » Sh y em iN- | even attempted to enter with an armed force from that frontier. Under these cir- 
crease of numbers, as regarded the smaller towns and boroughs, which led us to | cumstances, the duty of self-defence dictated those energetic measures which were 
indulge any hope, that even the most gross and direct bribery would not be | demanded alike by justice, policy, and the honour of the nation. The Spanish troops 
nearly as common as ever. But one thing we certainly did expect ; we did ex- entered Ponmeal, ~) to pings Se lntopeademse of a foreign State,but to defend 
pect that the advocates and propounders of the principle of reform would not a te Ae “at eek ene! net ns Ing few days, the contest was broughtto a termi- 
: : , nation, and the two Princes who disturbed by their presence the tranquillity of the 
become the most prominent parties in the abuse of their own principles, and 
would not themselves have set, or at least zealously followed, the example of | warning, which points to the issue of every mad attempt, 








Peninsula, found themselves banished from its territory; a fresh illustration and 


lop from Sydney, with coal, had lost all her crew. It bad also broken out on 
board the frigate President, and three deachs had oecarred. Her crew had been 
landed at Stevens’ Island. 
The disorder first appeared among the troops, particularly in the Rifle Bri- 
gade, of which 29 died in a few days, when the COTps Was iemvved io Seckville 
with manifest advantage. The other two regiments, the 96th and 83 
much less severely. 

Among the numerous deaths at Toronto, by Cholera, we regret to see that of 
Mr. Francis Collins, editor of the Canadian Freeman. 
tact as an editor, and was one of the most vigorous 


d, suffered 


He had great skill and 
political writers in Canada. 
It is a happy release for his worship the Lord Mayor. The deceased was a 
native of Ireland. —_—_ 


Mr. De Bebr is about to publish an edition of the Tragedies of Hechylus 
which will be edited by Mr. L. Daponte, of this city. 
from the Prospectus, will explain Mr. Daponte’s plan :— 

“Tn this publication, the editor proposes, simply to select, by collation of the 
best German and English editions, such a text as may seem to be supported by 
the best authorities, and tend to faciliate the study of this admirable but difReult 
classic. ‘To the text will be subjoined a literal interpretation of passages con- 
fessedly obscure, with 4 glossary of all the words, which from being of rare oc- 


The following extract 


| currence, except inthe dramatists, or from other causes, may be considered difli- 


cult or of doubtful signification.” 

A few copies will be struck off, on fine paper, at $2 per copy. 

Mr. De Behr has also just issued the following Prospectus :— 

* Subscription is proposed for Gitnenr Morrien Laraverre’s Memoirs, by 
H. L. V. Dacoudray Holstein; who contributed, under the fictitious name of 
Peter Feldmann, to his liveration from the prisons of Olmutz. Second Edition, 
entirely revised, and improved by many documents which the author has received 
from Gen. Lafayette himself. The work will be put to press as soon as a suffi- 
cient number of subscribers shall be procured. ‘he book will contain above 
300 pages 12mo., and be sold, bound, at one dollar per copy. Payment to be 
made when the work is delivered. 


*," There will be a steamboat excursion up the river on Monday next, for 
the benefit of the ‘* Society for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of Eng 
lishmen.”’ We shall speak of this excellent institution hereafter. [See Ad- 
vertisement,} 

The Harpers have published Vol 4th, of the complete works of Mrs. Sher 
wood. It possesses all the interestof the preceding volumes, and of course, 
all the virtue and morality of the fair authoress. These works when complete, 
will alone form a delightful little library. 

The same house has also reprinted the Life of General Jackson, by Cobbett. 

We have before us 4 series of drawings, transfers, &c., by Mrs. Nears, 156 
Broadway. They are very clever, and evince much skill and taste, in the lady 
referred to. Her advertisement is below. 

Mr. Robertson's beautiful Hydraulic experiments, and other entertainmente, 
have been resumed at the Euterpian Hall, 410 Broadway. They are exceed- 
ingly curious and interesting, and well deserving public attention. 


influencing @ body of electors, and owing that return to their money which they | Simultaneously with the termination of the Portuguese question, a solemn Treaty | We call the attention of oor readers to Mr. Coudert’s advertisement, and in 


could not procure from the free and gratuitous good-will of the borough which | Was ratified in London, which had for its object a result most important not only to 
they sought to reprevent Sabi Nave ijt pear a acsiieing the Mobily dinniied ot cuss obbeiel 
, P . 4 r as P > disposition of which repeatec 

In the committee which is sitting upon the subject of Mr. D. W. Harvey's | proofs have been given me by my p h-4 Allies, ae King of ee Deena ai 
exclusion from the bar by the rejection of his application to the benchers of the | the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, as well as the good 
Temple, several witnesses have been examined as to the general conduct and | understanding which happily exists between the government of Her Most Faithful 
character of Mr. Harvey, and particulariy as to the high reputation which he | Majesty Donna Maria II.,and that of my illustrious Daughter ;—the ties which 


vite parents and guardians to visit the Lyceum, and to witness the practical 
exercises of his young scholars, particularly in the modern languages. ‘They 
will be repaid for their trouble and convinced that this gentleman has spared 
nothing to preserve the health of his scholars, to add to their comforts, and to 
promote their improvement.— { Communicated. } 








rare r | unite the two kingdoms being so intimate and strong, that each, it may truly be said 
pomgrenrt merge pedir pot tn 0 — ry | is engaged in its own Cemees while labouring for ph defence x > 
tern, having Pp point, Bly, » Gropp N | Various other Powers besides those above mentioned, have explicitly renewed their 
intimation that Mr. Harvey was not only much respected and well considered | political relations with the Spanish government, since the accession of my august 
amongst all his townsmen and neighbours, but that in his time of greatest need, | Daughter to the Throne; and on my own part, I have recognized some new States, 
in his last election for Colchester, he had received the direct aid and countenance both because I believed it conformable to the rules of a sound policy, and also to pre- 
of the Treasury ; so mach #0, indeed, that one of the joint sceretaries of the | Ye" interruption and ijury to the commerce of the natives of thea realne, 
. . r > | ere te » she 2 a ec ec oe Pn 
Treasury, and a near relation of Earl Grey, had not only been in public and pri- | benevolent disposition of the Spanish Cabinet; but although none of them have mani- 
vate correspondence with him, but had even contributed £500 towards the | fested an intention or desire to interfere with our domestic affairs, some have neglected 
expense of the joint election of Mr. Harvey and Mr. Mayhew, and in furtherance | hitherto to acknowledge my august Daughter as Queen of Spain. The laws of the 
of its success. Mr. O’Connell, who was present on this committee, immediately | Monarchy have raised her to the throne ; the manifest will of the nation sustain me 
laid hold of this information, and requested Lord Western to state explicitly, | yee = and time will cause due homage to be rendered to the conservative principle 
whether he meant to state that Mr. Ellice, the Secretary of the Treasury, had | . +} hich j h , w 
sent the sum of £500 to Mr. Harvey, that he might aid his return for Colches- | here is one ee the above which is rather ambiguous. ~~ 
ter? “Certainly,” replied Lord Western, “that is what I meant to state; Mr. | that in which her Majesty says that she has on her part “‘ recognised some new 
Ellice was Secretary of the Treasury at the time, in 1831, and then he sent Mr. States.” We should doubt if it refers to South America—possibly Portugal, 
Harvey £500 to assist his election. It was sent through Mr. Mayhew, and was | Belgium and Greece are meant. 
expressly sent towards the expenses of the Colchester contest,” ‘ And was it 


sent, my lord, as from the Secretary of the Treasury?” “ Yes,eo I understood | — pese Iudies.—In a part of our edition last week, we announced the arrival of 
it,—it was sent by Mr. Ellice, who was Secretary of the Treasury at the time, 


and was sent from Downing-street,—as I understood it.” the regular packet from Jamaica, which sailed from Kingston on the 15th ult. 
Upon this evidence, Mr. O'Connell, and the whole committee, deemed the | The island was tranquil, with the exception of some disturbances at St. Ann's, 
subject to be of such a character as to render it imperative upon them to | which were nearly quelled at the last dates. The government steamer, on that 


mention it to the house, and it was accordingly introduced and discussed in much | station, is found of incalculable advantage in sending troops, arms, &c., to dis- 
detail, and with a show, at least, of great heat and zeal, in the Commons. In | tant parts of the island, as was strikingly manifested on the late occasion. 

the course of the debate, it was soon made clear,to the general satisfaction of | fo ton for libel. b ht by Mr. Tyrell of th Tyrell and C 

the house, that the contribution had not been made from the public funds, but n the action for libel, brought by Mr. Tyrell of the firm of Tyrell s oret 
only paid from a party purse and subscription. “The Tories,” said Mr. Ellice, | "inst the editor of the Despatch newspaper, the plaintiff obtained a verdict of 
in substance, ‘ made a common cause and a common purse against the Whigs | £375 and costs. 
as a party, and we were driven to oppose them in the same way, that they might , : ; i 

not take us atthe advantage. We made a subscription amongst ourselves to We engy the Slowing fom the Sesamet, papas” Be fe pleasing te hae 


assist our friends, and J sent this £500 from this party purse. Such was Mr. | that the despatches apprizing Captain Back of the return of Captain Ross 
Ellice’s answer, and it is certainly satisfactory as to one point of the charge, | Teached him in due time. He will now push on to accomplish the other objects 
namely, that however he might have interfered to influence the voters of Cul-| of the expedition, which are of a scientific character. 
chester, and may have contributed money for that purpose, the money was not| + Intelligence from Captain Buack.—Mr. Duncan Finlayson, partner of the 
public money,—it was not taken from the national treasury. | Hudson’s Bay Company, arrived at Lachine on Saturday the 6th instant, in a 
M ban TT P ~~ | bark canoe, navigated by ten voyageurs of that concern. He left Fort Van- 
Richard Hi. DOler, John \ all, En be fae « wet Brockive. ~ an couver on the Columbia river, North West coast of Ainerica, on the 20th March 
Jane Lennan, of the former place. | laet, passed over and to York Factory, the Company's principal depot in Hud- 
iia | son’s Bay, which depot he departed from on the 24th July. Two other canoes 
manned by sixteen additional voyageurs are daily expected at Lachine, and the 
remaining voyageurs and passengers from the interior this season, will be down 
| in the course of the next month, (October.) Apart from the Company's usual 
| despatches and letters from their servants in the interior, together with those 
| from Red River Colony, Mr. Finlayson has brought a packet from Capt. Back, 
saanaie — - | addressed to the Colonial Office, London. ba te peeey to state that letters 
, a 7 Pa. =~ | have been received from that gentleman, dated Fort Reliance, east end of Great 
Ina part of our edition last week we mentioned the arrival of the Columbus Slave Lake. up to the 4th May last, when he was preparing to be off to prose- 
from Liverpool, with London papers to the 3ist of July—since which we are 


without later advices. ing Capt. Ross and party's safe return, which was forwarded from Montreal last 
In the absence of other intelligence, we present some proceedings in Parlia- | November, reached Capt. Back on the 25th April.” 

ment of great interest. That in the House of Lords on the subject of the new 
Poor Law Bill is of commanding importance, from the paramount nature of the We have great pleasure in announcing to our distant readers, the arrival in 
subject, and from the able speeches made on the occasion, by Lord Brougham | this country of Mr. James Sheridan Knowles, the author of Virgimus, the 
for, and Lord Wynford against the measure. Perhaps no subject ever | Hunchback, the Wife, &c. &c. This highly gifted person landed from the Co- 
divided the public mind in England so much as this. In Parliament there is more | lumbus on Saturday last, and his arrival has been welcomed by every literary 
unanimity, and the bill will probably be passed in the Lords by a large majority, | gentleman in the city. Mr. Knowles, it is we believe generally known, appears 
as has already been the case in the Commons ; but out of doors the case is differ- in some of the principal characters of his own plays, and it is chiefly for 
ent—and the hostility of the public press—tory, wh:g, and radical—is excessive. | that purpose that he visits the United States, although we trust bis muse 
It is regarded as a project of the political economists, embodying all the cold- | will not be silent under the stimuli of the new impressions and glowing scenes 
blooded and unfeeling degmas of their mock philosuphical creed. In cases of | of America. Mr. K. will shortly appear at the Park, and will afterwards visit 
bastardy, the putative father is to be relieved from all responsibility, and the | other cities of the Union, in all of which we are sure the greatest dramatic au- 
mother and her parents alone made liable! Charity is to be dealt out witha | thor of the day cannot fail to be well received. Mr. Knowles is a native of 
sparing hand, and the whole management of the poor placed under the direction | Cork, and not of Belfast, as some have supposed—and is one of those highly 
of a Central Board of three Commissioners, who are to sit permanently in Lon- gifted Irishmen who have shed so much lastre on modern British literature. 
con. The Lord Chancellor, it will be seen, reprobated charities of all kinds; 
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Another star from the East has just risen on our horizon; we mean Miss 
even those splendid monuments of benevolence, which have conferred so much | Phillips, the tragic actress, whose arrival we announced last week. She will 
honour on the British name, were declared to be so many nuisances, and actual | appear on Monday as Julict, Mr. Wallack playing Mercutio, and Mr. Mason 
receptacles for idleness. Such sweeping censures would not, of course, pass | Romeo. We thank the manager for this cast, and he will doubtless reap his 


cute the ulterior objects of the expedition. The packet from London intimat- | 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE, 

Miss Cixra Pister and Maeter Burke are at Boston; and the Tremont Thea- 
tre has opened for the season under the direction of Mr, Barry with promising 
auspices. Mr. Hunt is engaged as First Singer, by Mr. Maywood, for the Phi- 
ladelphia Theatre. Miss Philipps and Mr. Wallock appear together as Juliet 
and Mercutio, (Mr. Mason Romeo,) on Monday next, at the Park. Mr. Sheri- 
dan Knowles will, it is understood, niake bis first appearance in his own play, 
the Hunchback, as Master Walter, shortly. From the number of stars congre- 
gated in this city, itis difficult to say when the Operas will be resumed, At )’hila; 
delphia, Mrs. Austin will appear for a few nights, towards the close of thie 
month, and then proceed to Baltimore with Mr. Jones, and produce some of the 
most popular Operas in that musical city. Mr. Horn is in the South, but we 
are told is shortly expected in New York, to make a permanent stay; report 
also states that he is engaged on an Oratorio. We hear likewise, that Mr. 
Pensow, leader of the Park, is writing a piece of sacred music. Robert the 
Devil, from the original score, is likely to be got up at Philadelphia, which 
will be the first time that original and splendid work has ever been given in 
the English language ; with Meyerbeer'’s music it will prove a treat to the ama- 
teurs of the science of no common order, We took occasion to notice the pe- 
culiar and striking music given to the Ballet, danced by the evil spirits in the 
Cathedral, as performed at the Bowery. The chief spirit was originally acted 
by Taglioni ; this part in the hands of Mrs. Rowbotham at Philadelphia, whom 
report speaks of as one of the best pantomimic actresses in the country, would 
be highly effective ; at the Park, Madame Ferrero might undertake the charac- 
ter; at Boston, it is worthy of Mrs. Barrymore. At Vauxhall to-morrow 
night, Mrs. Austin sings; those who have ever heard her “ Angels ever bright,” 
and ‘‘gratias agimus,” will not easily forget thew excellence. At Niblo’s 
Garden, Miss Watson continues to appear—she evinces a good musica) educa- 
tion, singe sweetly, and is a most valuable addition to our corps of concert 
singers. A translation of La Gazza Ladra is spoken of as about to appear at 
the Park, and the parts of Ninetta and Pippo are said to be committed to Mre. 
Austin and Miss Clara Fisher. With a good Fernando the above would be a 
strong cast. 

An Oratorio in one Act, entitled the “ Judgment of Solomon,” we under- 
stand is in preparation, by an amateur gentleman, to whom we are indebted for 
the translation of Le Calife de Bagdad, the production of Cinderella, White 
Lady, &e. The music will be selected entirely from Handel's Italian worke— 
the poetry is from the pen of a person fully competent to the task. We under- 

stand from those who have seen a part of this piece that it will be, when 
| finished, a highly meritorious production , and as the music came from the great 
master in his happiest moods, the piece will no doubt be highly popular. 

The new play of the Knight of the Golden Fleece, by the late Mr. Stone, 
was produced on Wednesday to an excellent house, and was well received. In 
this drama a Yankee character is introduced, Sy Saco, which is performed by 
Mr. Hill in his usual quiet, clever, and effective manner. ‘The part, indeed, 
was written expressly for Mr. Hill by Mr. Stone, and he does ample justice to 
it. The piece will be repeated to-night. 
| Theatricalsin the West —In the Cincinnati Intelligencer we find the follow- 
ing article ; the Mr. Mason spoken of arrived in this country @ short time ago 
—he isa brother of the gentleman of the same name at the Park Theatre, and 
of course coutin of Miss Fanny Kemble. 

* A fall and fashionab! 4 attended Mrs. Drake's benefit on Wednesday 
evening. The play was the Wife, by James Sheridan Knowles. it is very 
dramatic, and calculated if well performed, to produce a striking effect. it was 
admirably weil performed. The first scenes dragged very much in consequence 
of the inaudible voices of some of the actors, Sitting in the stage box we could 
hardly hear a word they uttered. But after St. Pierre made bis appearance, te 
the end of the play, we scarcely ever saw an audience more entertained. Mrs 
Drake was completely sustained by Mr. Mason, who personated St. Pierre. 
The first scene between them wasa fine specimen of histrionic art—the passage 
in which St. Pierre describes his home and Switzerland, was delivered with 
grace, dignity and eloquence. The scene too, between bim and Perrardo, when 
he enters and asks ‘are we alone,’ and wins from him bis confessions of his 
guilty contrivances to dishonour the character of \the ‘ Wile,’ demonstrated that 
Mr. Mason is possessed of the highest talent for his profession. We never wit- 
nessed better acting than this scene.” 
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=. MEAKS respectfully wiorms the 18 ew York and its viewmity, 
“thas she is now siving lessons in the followmg polite, oper > oe = — 
branches of Education: Flower Painting, Oriental Tinto ont eee o 5, ox 
| Pruits and Flowers; Rice Work; Worsted Flowers and Rug : ae d, ~ aoe 
i and Silk Embroidery, with every style of Fancy Needle Work; the much amir 
Yersian Work, 8° fashionable in London and Pari, of which she w sole yo a 
| "Transfer Varnishing and Polishing taught upon a superior method, Sept,13—tf. 
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SS ____—- She Albion. 


MY PRETTY ROSE. 
Sung with unbounded applause by Miss Love : the poetry by William McGhie : composed by G. A. Hodson. New York, published by Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broadway. 








September 13, 
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think on thee, Tho’ all tive bow'rs still dear to me, Thatseem so sad and lone; It minds me of fes - tive hall Where 
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like thy leaves they fade and fall, And life’s fond scenes for - get. What bliss ‘twould be if such sweet flow’rs would never fade ‘ 
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once they bloom'd, Where once they bloom’d so gay. 
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My pretty Rose thro’ winter's gloom, To waft its sweets again ; A pang of grief would still intrude, 
I'll watch thy lonely stem, | Yet were those scenes of joy renew'd, | To think they ‘d soon be o'er; 
And anxious wait the breeze of June, Endear'd by absence more, What bliss, &c. 
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EW-YORK LYCEUM, under the direction of Mr. Charles Coudert, and s) TEAMBOAT EXCURSION AND RURAL BALL, at Yonkers, on the NGLISH LAW AGENCY.—J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John Street, 
situated in Amos street, corner of Washingtun, in the large building known North River, on Monday, September (5, 1834. New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti- 
under the name of the Medical Mansion. The English Widows’ and Orphans’ Benevolent Society, in aidof its funds, have | tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any part of England, either in 

The director of this institution, having made some new arrangements in his | chartered the steam boats John Jay and Bergen, fora River Excursion and Rural | relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. 
school, and having increased the number of his instructers, will be able to receive | Ball on the above day. Agrand Military and Cotillion Band is engaged for the oc- | J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 
an addition of some boarders ; he therefore invites parents and guardians to visit | ¢asion. The John Jay will leave New York, from the foot of Canal street, at half} Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in 
the New York Lyceum, in which he hopes they will find united every thing which past 8, A.M. and at 1 P.M, for Yonkers. The steamboat Bergen will leave New | Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 
ean promote the well-being of his pupils and advance their education. fork, from the foot of Canal street at 3 P.M. The steamboats afier that time will | requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instrumenis, ¢1¢- 

The director, being convinced that the association of boarders and day scholars | be employed umil 6 o’clock, in crussing about the North River : on their return to , cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forns of 
in the same school cannot take place without great and serious inconvenience | Yonkers, dancing will commence. | Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy, 
resulting from it, has felt compelled since the last Spring to deeline receiving any About the 15th of September the moon will be near the full, and pleasant mghts | Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and 
other scholars than those who remain entirely in the establishment. Experience | and fine weather may confidently be expected. No meals can or will be provided on | the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect. Persons 
has showa him the difficulty of pursuing a uniform course of study with scholars, | board either of the boats, so that parties will take their own refreshments. Sand- | in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- 
some of ag pass a partof their time at home, or in going and coming in the it &c. will be supp bed ot » powet vs prices. The oy ae will leave Yonkers | plying as above. All letters to be post paid. [Aug. 9-lyeow._ 
streets. ¢ has remarked beside that the conversation and the manners of his | W!th the company, separately or together, at such times in the evening as the Com- ~ aaa —_ ane - - 76... Inform 

upils are injured by these intimate relations with children who eannot be governed | mittee at Yonkers may direct ; of which due notice will be posted at the house Lo key —s —— ~ Bm oh i neguase . pur- 

y the same discipline, and who during a part of the time escape that strict sur- | of Col. Williams, loom f deine. Ietgvectiona th Pi fo te G ar, Violin Viol eello Singing, 

enn inseparable from a well conducted establishment. ae $i for each _—-. Parents wishing to have their children to accompany | TL. on the Fianolorte, Guitar, Violin, V lou . 

Jo those gentiemen who daily present themselves to obtain the admittance of the:r | em, will be permitted to take two with one ticket. Every exertion will be used : e- “ : . ke 
children as day scholars in the Lmpouss, the directer ae Oo preceding ex- | by the Commitics to render the trip pleasing and Siunetine. Should the weather | be ag — = woney my Ay on the Pianoforte, and Harp. ee. 
pianations, that they may judge of the motives upon which he acts —those who | 0” the day appointed prove unfavourable, the excursion will be postponed to another | apply at their Rooms, No. iberty street. vay). 
wish to intrust him with the entire education, moral and intellectual, of their day, of which due notice will be given in the Times and Sun, morning papers. ENTLEMEN from Great Britain and the West India islands, disposed to pe 
children, will see in the resolution he bas adopted but a new proof of his solicitude Tickets to be had of the following gentlemen, Committee of Management :—Mr. chase Estates in Pennsylvania, are invited to apply to the subscriber, who hes 
conscientiously to discharge all his responsibilities. Henry F. Piaget, 19 Hicks street, Brooklyn; James Chinery, 212 Wiham street; | many very beautiful Country Seats and Farms for sale. an 

The Instructors connected with the Lyceum are— Robert A. Reid, 76 Chatham st.; Ebenezer Clarke, 255 Broadway, opposite Park; | They may be assured, that they have the unquestionable power to hold Real Es‘a'* 

Mr. Simmoni, Mr. Gutierres, Dr. Lanuza, Dr. Porter, Mr- Maiony, Mr, Wm. W. Stone, 30 Spring street; Wm, Meeks, 22 Oak street. Also, of the Presi- : 


. . notwithstanding many idle stories circulated to the contrary, ‘* provided it does" 
Orthlieb, German Teacher, Mr. G. Porter, Mr. Ratziminski, | dent, George Chance, Esq. Exchange Place; Mr. James Anyion, Vice President, | exceed 5000 acres.” 


















































N.B. The school was re-opened on the Is" of Sept, [Sept. 13—4 ~~ Fulton a : os. &. oe Secretary, 183 Conal st.; Mr. E. W. Davie<,| [Augl6-3t] RICHARD DAVIS, 86 Walnut street, Philadelphia _ 
"eW WORK LIFE ivan ~~ : wv = | Treasurer, Times Office; Mr. Edward C ton, Pearl st.; Mr. John Carte : TENET Da @ . wa 24 I - — jay 
EW YORK LIPE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY —Monthly | Pearl st: and at the Committee Room, 7 Gold st *: “eee a RS. PLUCKNETT'S School, No. 624 Broadway, will be opened Therws 

eport—Since the last report 26 persons have been insured. Of whom 16 are | — — Sept. Ist 1834, when she requests the punctual attendance of her pup 








in the City, and 10 out ofthe City. Of these, 9 are clerks, 3 Lawyers, | Farmer, 9 USTIS PRESCOTT, Commission Merchant, 99 Pearl Street, New York,| The higher branches of English Literature, Writing, Arithmetic, and Muste, »* 











Merchants, and 4 of other persuits. Of these there are insured for $10,000 and under | Bd refers to Mr. C. N.S. Rowland, 29 South-street, Messrs. Palmer, Elliot, Hun- taught every day by competent and approved Professors. S the 
4; for $5,000 and under Ii ; for $1,000 and under 6. Of thess there are insured for | Unedon & Co. 99 Pearl-street. E. P. confines himself exclusively to the transaction A French lady of superior acquirements, not long from Paris, has charge “s be 
i year aad over 10; for 7 years and over 15; for lifel. Number of Policies now | Of business on commission, n the general purchase and sale of every description of French department, whose pupils pursue a reguiar course of study, and are “ “ 
running, 429. . CHARLES C, PALMER, Assistant Secretary, | property, the negotiation of Stocks and Exchange, effecting Insurance—Life, Fire, | constant practice of speaking the language. She preparatty oe et 3] 
__New York, September 2d, 1834, | and Marine risks—and all other business connected with a general agency. Parti: yu. | ahabit of speaking French with ease and fluency. Aug. 25- 
CAPTAIN ROSS | a pe, paid to the ath hase of Dry opp lamar s, Hardware, &c., which CARD.—Miss Keogh respectfully informs the public that the duties — 
ehes ve are sele d personally orde ff } r he ; - ‘ Ba aodie ompertent 
The Exhibition of Captain Ross's Interview with the Natives in Felix Harb cred nally, with great care. he orders of his frends in the British school were resumed on Wednesday, the 3d of September. Com 


and 








or, | ‘ mies,as well as in the United States, are respectfully solicited. _[Sept. 13—3t teachers are engaged, aud every exertion shall be made to promote the mora 


Boothia, during his late Expedition, ; ° w Keogt 
.] - h, Paints 0 d ‘ der i - ‘s chart 
7 ifrom hes own drawings and wnde intellectual improvement of the pupils who may be intrusted to Miss Keogh s ch* 
J Seot 


superintendence. Mr. West's Sketch of the Destruction of the Temple and Cily of | CD cies, cprecite ae Peulht ee Bde oe D—At the City 
Jerusalem ; an Interior View of Trinity C 4 > Salo 





mm, opposite St. Paul’s Church. Broadway, the Tapestries of Raffaelle | 3 Rivinecton-street. ven. 














j Canterbury Cathedr Panorar ‘ . ee : 
View of . " Pe — * sel : . = % : wmerly owned by King Charles L., of England, known as the Apostolicals—each | ww . > , i Wafers, No. 
pe L. nd ny and the Kent, East Indiaman on fire. painted on a tensive | 20 by 14 feet. were made at Bruecele about 300 me te? the Ap a ach | BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Ww “f= 2 
ie 1 im a novel and peculiar manner in the three saloons of t Ar Also~-R < Aieces gains 9 nelsdinch ait thie, oF ‘ ; , } @ William street, New Vork _ eat. 
r an A kaemy of Arts, Barclay street. and now on. = for # , de only. from 9 Aiso~-Rubens’ sublime painting of the Crucifixion, embracing 11 figures, large ae : 
1.35 Admittance twenty-five cents, season | eh hs ea | ; a »* 3 as life. | TARW ICcK & Cc * 1 and silver refiners, as®ayers, ar i swer a at. 
. ities ones om ‘ Admittance 25 cts. season Ticket $1. [May 31-6me | Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and We* 


